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NUMBER 


Why 


A* a rule any kind of a business 
that has been buill on a 

substantial foundation always man- 
above the wa 
how 


great 


rood 


ages lo keep ifs nose 
fer. eo 10 speak, 
dull the times are The one 
why they manage to 
both ends meet and operate at a 
shght profit, when have to 
shut down is because they comply 
with the laws governing the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” If this law was 
kept in mind at all times, when or 
ganizing and equipping our milis in 
fheir entirety, and their future needs 
flaken into consideration and antici 
pated more fully, they would not get 
into what is considered an obsolete 
condition so soon after being started 
The first great handicap.that some 
of the mills have to battle with from 
the start. is the mistakes that are 
made when they are builtl and is the 
result of too much thearv and not 
enough practice employed in plan- 
ning them. The result is they are 


regardless of 


reasot 


others 


minus a good nanny conveniences or 


labor saving devices that could he 
had at practically the same outlay 
and which would be the means of 
helping ae keep the cost per pound 
aft its lowest figure when the margin 
between the cost and selling price is 
so small. 


The best equipped mills are those 
fhat have had the benefit of both 
theory and practice in their make 
Liy), thereby profiting by the ‘mis 
fakes of others, and they are sure to 
be the that make the best 
showing in the end, no matter what 
might be the market conditions dur- 
ing this time. 


Convenience of the facilities for 
iransit of the process from 
opening room to finshing department 
is Of considerable importance in 
helping LO Keep down the cost per 
pound. It facilitates the production 
“und in making what the market de 
mands. besides beme Of great service 
al practically no extra cost. Such a 
system seldom obsolete. 
and very often lasts for vears with- 
Out any attention. For instance, we 
ind im some mills where the laps 
the picker room have to be 
pushed in trucks through two or 
lhree departments down and carried 
on elevators to some distant floor 
and running different things 
lurning over cans or tearing up the 
lups, and muking a lot of waste. It 
would be more convenient and a 
good investment have a conveni- 
ently located elevator for laps and 


hecomes 


Prom 


—— 


Some Mills _Are Operated At a 


eclaimed waste, that connects the 
card and picker room together, 
so fo speak, which would do away 
with extra help, save waste and 
avoid having the card tenders away 
from their work long when going 
for laps. 

Then in another mill we will find 
the fire fighting equipment, no mat- 
ler how up-to-date in some of-:its 
features, lacks those qualities re- 
quired by the insurance company to 
command the cheapest rate on the 
risk. Instead of getting a cheap rate 
it is necessary to pay the highest 
that the company charges. This is 
prevalent in small mills, but 
is found to some extent in some of 
the large ones. 


nore 


In planning a mill for any style of 
rooms the future should he 
anticipated as far as possible, due to 
the fact that the customs or styles 
are continually changing, which 
either likely to require new ma- 
chines at some process In the near 
future or new-attachments on the 
machines in use, one or the other 
This requires the purchasing of the 
most up-to-date machinery at the 
start, especially in the departments 
that the change in the styles is ha- 
to affect most. 

\ great many mills are 
money today by keeping 
opening and picking equipment and 
paying for a higher grade cotton 
than they would if they were fixed 
so they could clean and prepare the 
cotton for their cards as it should 
be done without extra cost per 
pound, One cause why there are so 
many badly arranged mills is bé- 
cause the majority of the older ones 
have been enkarged a little here and 
there from time to time during a 
spurt of activity in market condi- 
lions and with no definite poliey in 
developing an up-to-date mill in the 
future. The result is when all the 
available ground has been utilized 
for buildings and all the machinery 
pul in that it is possib’e to crowd in 
the hbuilding it turns out to be a 
badly arranged plant that proves to 
he costly throughout the life of the 
mull. A few machines of each kind 
are liable to he put in different 
buildings which will require more 
labor than they would if they were 
all placed on the floor to- 
gether 

My idea of an up-to-date mill first 
considers the necessity of a conveni- 
ent.y arranged building with plenty 
of large windows for supplying 


needs 


losing 


obsolete 


plenty of light free of cost. facilities 
for getting the cheapest power pos 
sible and enough convenientls i! 

ranged machinery at each 
lo keep the production balanced, and 
the quality of the goods up to stand 

ard at a minimum cost per pound. | 
think that this is just as important 
in a small mill as in a large one, as 
the producing machines are so few 
there are not many to distribute the 
costs among and take care of the 
mistakes like the lare 


process 


There are some mills that operate 
at a loss part of the time because 
they accept and fill orders on a close 
margin for less than at cost to pro- 
duce them. A good many times they 
do not figure their depreciation 
correctly and as it does not show up 
at once they do not realize the loss. 
\ few years ago the life of a ma- 
chine could be very accurately esti- 
mated from past experience, and 
the depreciation figured very accu- 
rately. We have come to a period 
when changes are constantly taking 
place in the styles of the 
especially in knit goods and women’s 
wear, thal a machine may 
worn out, so to speak, or 
and worthless in a very short time 
after being installed because they 
cannot produce what the market 
demands. This makes it very hard 
lo make allowance for the deprecia- 
lion when making up a cost sheet. 
Regardless of what style of goods is 
lo be made, the plant should be of 
the proper size and arrangement so 
that the pay roll will be line with 
the possible production, so the costs 
per pound can be kept at the lowest 
possible figure. No doubt there are 
a great many of the mills today suf- 
fering because of this and are forced 
lo carry a pay roll that is entirely 
too large for the output of the plant. 
The result is that they never get 
their cost per pound anywhere near 
as low. aS a mill with a better equip- 
ment for the same style of goods. 


foods. 


hecome 


obsolte, 


There are some places in 
all-mills where a certain amount of 
non-productive labor paid for 
that does very little good and could 
be eliminated with different ar 
rangements. I have noticed this in 
going through several mills and am 
sure that it has been noticed by a 
great many practical men. In fact, 
if a close observer wil! make it his 
business to check up on the idleness 
of all the operatives he will find all 
of them loafing some and a good 
many of them the biggest part of 


nearly 


Loss 


their time ror instance, a roving 
hauler in a certaim room has to be 
paid full price and for full time for 
nu Job he loafs on one-third of his 
lime, due to the fact “or the job is 
loo small for a man’s capacity and 
wages, yet if requires his height and 
age. Then it might be that a certain 
room con too many cards for 
me card hand and not enough for 
iwo, so that two ecard hands will be 
looking after thirtv.or forty cards 
when they could easily look after 
fifty for the same pay. Or in the 
Weaving room they may have too 
many looms for two loom fixers, buf 
not for three but forced 
lo carry three, and let all of them 


LiTis 


ioat a good portion of their time. 
This can be avoided to a great ex- 
lent by careful planning and equip- 


ing the 
have 


mill right at the start as IT 
ilready mentioned. The most 
man | ever knew inti- 
mately and had the pleasure of 
working for who has been dead a 
g00d many years, but was president 
of several mills when he died, never 
failed to add the necessary machin- 
ery to every mill he took charge of 
fo balance the irregular places in} 
the equipment and eut out so much 
lime killing. I have known him to 
“il two thousand spindles and 
operate the plant with practically 
ihe same pay roll I knew of one 
when he changed a mill 
protit in might he 
considered as overnight changes by 
putting the mill on the kind of goods 


successtiul 


mstiunce 
from loss 


that suifed its equipment the best 
and eould fake Carte of the pay roll. 
Very often a mill will get into a 


bad way by starting off on a class 
of ‘goods that requires a large 
amount of help and, little by little, 
swiiching on to what they think is 
eusy money and a good price per 
pound, and before they realize it 
ihey have a great big pay roll com- 
pared to the pounds they are getting 
and they soon find a good deal: of 
idleness and high costs the result of 
the change. In starting a pay roll 
lor a mill, 1. e., deciding on the price 
io pay for the different kinds of 
work and the total employees for 
eich department the next in line of 
importance is to see that each per- 
son has as many machines to look 
after as they can take care of and 
gel the maximum production. This 
is especially important with the day 
workers. As a rule the piece hands 
are usually given more machines 


(Continued on Page 34) 


| 
a 
| | 
f 
hab 


1’ a special article in the Man- 
chester Guardian, Walker D 
Hines, president of the Colton-Tex- 
tile Institute, several 
phases of the program 
from aiding the The 
article says: 

I have been requested to make a 
contribution on some phase of ft! 


presents 
Institute's 
Industry 


Cotton-Textile Institute, which was 
organized last fall. and of which | 
became its first president on Decem- 
ber 20 last. The suggestion has heen 
made that I state what the Institute 
has accomplished during is first 
vear, and what are its purposes. It 
is much too early to speak of any 
langible accomplishment. It was 
not practicable to complete even the 
present skeleton organizalion until 
May. The organization of the first 
of the groups, which are essential 
in successful functioning of the In- 


eftiftute. could not even he started 


until March, and these groups are 
oniv now getting in position whe 


thev can begin to function. Never- 
theless I can explain the scheme of 
the Institute’s organization and the 
general objects which are within the 
scope of that organization as now 
contemplated. In doing this it mas 
also be heipful for me to state some 
of my general impressions as to dif- 
ficulties confronting the 
Phe Institute is s ovted vv eal 
fon textile mills having more than 
21,500,000 spindles, this representing 
more than two-thirds of the active 
spindies in the country. These mills 
have Subseribed to tne Institute fo 
the period of three years and have 
agreed fo pay not more than 2 cents 
per spindle per vear to put the In- 
stitute funds to carry on its work 
The Institute has a board of seven- 
lv-five directors, made up of promi- 
nenf mill executives. North and 
south. It is the striking character- 
istic of the Institute that it consti- 
flutes the first effort in the eountry 
fo establish and carry forward a 
singie organization representing the 
cotton textile industry in the United 
States for both the North and the 
south. In addition {o the president 
there are a Northern vice president 
and a Southern vice-president. The 
president and the vice-presi- 
dents and sixteen members of the 
hoard of directors constitute the 
executive ecommilte: which 
rently supervises the work of the 
Institute. The staff of the Institute 


as now organized consists of the 
secretary, the head of the Section 
of New Uses, the cost engineer. the 


stalistician, and other expert mem- 
bers of the staff versed in textile 
problems. 

To an increasing éxtent the work 
of the Institute will be carried on 
through group organizations. 
are necessary hecause of the ver, 
wide variations in conditions affect- 
ing the different branches of the in. 
dustry. While we speak of the cot- 
ton textile industry. as a wunil. if in 
fact consists of a great many differ- 
ent branches, and each has its dis- 
tinctive problems. It would be im- 
possible to bring into a single meet- 
ing any very extensive representa- 
fron of the entire industry. On the 
other hand, by organizing a group 


These 


New VU ses 


confined to one branch of the indus- 
ry we can bring into a group meet- 
ng a verv complete representation 
of that branch and the group will be 
n position to consider ‘statistical 
probiems, problems of cos! accountl- 
ng, problems of new 
‘ems of simplification and standard)- 
ation, and anv others that may 
rise, Already we have formed a 


uses, proi- 


wide sheetings group, a narrow 
sheetings group, a carded yarn 
group, and a print cloih 


Other branches of the industry will 
re taken up in turn with the 
nose Of giving them the benefits of 
group organizations. 
rrartizations will not onlv be able 
specific questions 
‘hat may be referred to them by tne 
Institate but will be able to initiate 
‘her matters in respect to which 
ihe Institute can be helpful. Group 
meetings taking place from | 


hese These 


lime io 
‘ime will be of immense help in de 
veloping a clearer understanding of 
ihe general picture of the indusirs 
and of each branch of it. which is 
indispensable to the most intelligent! 
‘onsideration of policies by the re 
“pective mills. 
lt is a fact of profound 

cance in the industrial and 
mercial life of this country thal 
irundreds of cotton mills, represent- 
ing more than two-thirds of the col 
lon textile industry, one of the lead- 
ing industries of the country, have 
faken the forming the In- 
and have enabled it to begin 
building an organization of the 


character | have described. The 


}- 


slep of 


stitute 


fact that this step has been taken 
bespeaks a new attitude on the part 
of the industry, and from man, 


quarters T get the testimony that the 
organization of the Institute has al 
ready had a gratifving psychological! 
effect. 

It iz well here to point out a vital 
distinction between the Institute 
and the Cotton Yarn Association 
formed by spinners in the American 
section of your Lancashire indus- 
irv. In size and obective the Col- 
fon Yarn Association is 
simitar to our 


somewhat 
organization. Bu 
with respect to its flanancial opera- 
its price-fixing, and allotment 
of quotas and curtailment we are in 
sharp because of legisla- 
fon in this country which prohibits 
such practices. There is no compul- 
sion and not the slightest 
of price-regulation by the Lo. ton- 
Textile Institute. Organized pursu- 
int to the membership corporations 
law of the State of New York “to 
nromote the Drogress and develop- 
ment of the cotton industry” in this 
country, the Colton-Textile Institute 
is authorized 


rons. 


contrast 


Vi stige 


trade re. 
searches and investigations and ex 
periments in connection with the 
manutacture and marketing of eot- 
ion products. 
publications and cireu- 
lars and in any other manner to in- 
form the publie and the trade as to 
the results of such studies. invest)- 
gations, and experiments. 

To collect and disseminate trade 
statistics and information so as to 


assist 


To carry on or 


To 


kor Cotton 


enable each manufacturer to con 
duct his business free from misdi- 
rection by false or insufficient in- 
formation, particularly concerning 
the following matters: 

1) The expansion of domestic and 
foreign markets for cotton and cot- 
hon products. 

b) The development of new uses 
for cotton and its products, and the 
utilization of waste products of the 
madustry 

c) Information concerning cred- 
its 

d) information roncennineg 
freigh! rates on cotton goods, 

®) Statistical information as to 
production, stocks of goods on hand, 
and shipments. 

Improved 
facture 


methods of manu- 
To prepare the cotton industry for 
national emergen- 
extend 
other aid or 
operate with such private Or 2overn- 


COrporations, associ- 


voluntary financial or 
assistance to and 


mentai hodies, 
institutions, 
as are now or May 
after he engaged in whole or in par! 
in furthering the purposes above 
named and in general to use any and 
ail lawful means for the advance- 
ment of the cotton industry. 

Membership in the Institute shal! 
be recognized as implving that the 
absolutely frep to con- 
duct his business as he pleases in 
parlicuiar. The 
Institute is not or- 
ganized for pecuniary profil 


ations, societies, or 


here- 


member is 


every respect and 
Cotton-Textile 


My contacts with the cotton tex- 
tile industry in this country are stil! 
too new for me to hazard a final di- 
agnosis Of the troubles from which 
it is presented that the industry suf- 
fers I have, however, gone far 
enough in this work to gather sev- 
eral definite impressions of condi- 
tions which exist in this eountry. 
My first outstanding impression is 
one of surprise that ins Hh a basic 
industry, guided by so many capa- 
ble and men, 
there seems to be a disposition to 
sel! the products for prices which 
are insufficient to cover actual costs 
and yield a reasonable return on 
arge investments. In reeent years 
the industry seems {fo have shown 
an extraordinary hospitality to ab- 
normally low There have 
been times where, when the cost of 


experienced business 


prices 


raw cotton has declined, ‘he prices 
have slumped 
and yel when the price of 
cotton has increased the prices for 
cotton goods have shown an unusual 
de ay in stepping up with the price 
of the raw material. 

Existing afford an il- 
lustration of what I have in mind. 
During the last few months there 
has heen a substantial increase in 
the price of cotton, but there seems 
lo have been nothing like a corres- 
ponding increase in the price of col- 
lon goods. Under these cireum- 
stances the margin between manu- 
facturing profit, al 
In some instances, is very much nar- 
rower than it was a vear ago. In 
many instances the present seale of 


i goods 


romptis 


conditions 


costs and least 


prices would show a loss if the re- 
placement cost of cotton is consider 
ed, whereas a year ago the prevail 
ing price when analyzed on the same 
basis showed a profit. 

It would highly probable 
that cotton textile manufacturers 
hope to get back, year 


Can scarcely 
n and vear out, under these meth- 
ods, the average price they pay for 
raw cotion, plus manufacturing 
costs and a reasonable profit. When 
purchased 
later jound the 
iaterial has reach- 
there 
disposition on his 


the manufacturer has 
cheap and 
price of his raw 1 
ed higher 
have 


levels seems to 
heen 
satisfied with the lower price 
which he paid for his cotton. If, 
however, he buys at a higher ievel 
and finds the price of cotton laler 
goes down, it seems impossible for 
a price for his produc! 
based on the cost of his raw mate- 
rial, and, therefore, he has to ac. 
price reflecting the lower 

Such a practice, it 


operates earn case 


him to gef 


CeDL a 
eost of eotton 
will he seen. 
against the manufacturer. and. I be- 
Mev, js responsible for much un 
in the entire industry. 

If in the fall mills are required to 


sePftiement 


stocks 


if cotton at a higher 
price, they will naturally feel the 
need for a substantialiv higher 
pri ior their woods in order to es- 


actual loss in manufacture. On 
past experiences it is 

resistance 
prices. On 
in the fall the 


cape 
the basis of 
sale to predict a strong 
mecrease in 
hand, if 


Such an 
the ofher 


price of cotton is substantially low- 
er, mills are likely to encounter 
strong pressure for a reduction in 


the price of cotton goods, allhough 
the present price may nol refleet an 
margin over the present 
price of cotton 

In all of these situations which | 
have outlined there are, of 
practical matters which ‘contribute 
largely to such conditions. 
Nevertheless the thought continuai- 
ly recurs to me that there is an un- 
iortunate psychology which  op- 
erates unfairly against the interests 
of the mills and distributors. and. 
belleve, against the interests of the 
public, in tending to deprive the 
mits of an opportunity to get hack 
LOn, 
fhe cost of manufacture, and a mod- 
erate protit, To a very important! 
extent, I beleve, the present ten- 
dencies with regard to prices reflec 
conditions which have developed fu 
part since the world war 


ndequa te 


COUPrSs®e, 


vers 


the average the cost of 


ine mos 

Because of the immense demand 
for goods during the war the capa 
cliy for production was greatly ex- 
panded by physical enlargement. of 


lants, night operations, and other- 
wise It shouid be observed. how 


ever, that even now there is a small. 
er excess plant capacity in the cot 
ton textile industry than in the stee! 
and automobile industries. which 
are eminently successful. The war 


also brought heavy Increases mn 
operating costs and taxation. In the 
matter of distribution there have 


been significant changes: new meth- 
ods of merchandising such as “hand 


Continued on Page 27) 
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On OOSeCVVeS 
a century and a quar ter o} usefulness 
iy / 
<4 
; AN ANNIVERSARY Can be either a point from which one 
() looks backward, or a point from which one looks forward. 
'» Du Pont regards its 125th Anniversary as a point of de- 
’ parture, not as a point of arrival. Du Pont believes that its 
P scope of usefulness calls for no yardstick of years past to ici 
measure it, because it is the years to come that will measure 
) du Pont’s largest usefulness. 
3 The policy on which du Pont has grown is a policy by which the mer- 


chant who does business with du Pont grows. Du Pont wants customers 
with whom to grow: now, always. 


ip REG. PAT.OFF 

4 

, DU PONT RAYON COMPANY, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF 

E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO.,, INc. 
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S elect Kour 
Interesting Colors 


a¢ OUR smart colors for your woven or knitted 
fabrics. Four colors shot into the cone at the 
same time. You can depend on this new random dyer 
blending them smartly, interestingly. You can look 
for the modern-styled “impressionistic” designing— 
and get it. In reality, this. Eclipse-Van Ness can’t 
help creating fabrics original and startling. 
You have four colors practically at the cost of one. 
That's because water is used instead of alcohol — 
water that gives the same results, the same through- 
to-the-core dyeing, the same fastness to light and 
washing. This new machine offers the cheapest 
method of random dyeing. 

There are several more advantages that we would 
like to call to your attention. May we send you this 
additional information? Write us today. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Makers of the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 


Elmira, N. Y. 


pPSE— VAN NEss 


Four-Needle Random Dyeing Machine 


HE 

whereby the air of a room is re- 
placed by other air in such a man 
ner that the atmosphere of the 
room or building is maintained, as 
far as possible, free from impurities. 
In the textile trade ventilation be- 
comes a serious problem, ow- 
ing to the importance of atmospner- 
ic influences on the material being 
worked, The three primary factors 
involved in the prohiem of venti'a- 
lion, as far as manufacture 
is concerned. purification, 
temperature, (3) humidification. 
The general methods of ventilation 
adopted in practice may be divided 
into three namely natural 
ventilation, plenum ventilation, and 
exhaust ventilation. Of these, natur- 
al ventilation finds a somewhat re- 
stricted textile application, since if 
is suitable when the impurities 
evolved and the heat generated in 
ihe room are comparatively smali. 
Examples of such occur in dry 


process of one 


very 


textile 
Aare 1) 


classes 


weaving sheds, and occasionally. m 
wet linen mills Natural ventila- 
lion, however, is apparent in any 
mechanical system, when ifs effect 


's usually a supplementary one, al- 
‘hough in some particular instances 
the effect of nalural ventilation is to 
counteract somewhat the mechani- 
cal svstem. The great objection to 
natural ventilation systems is the 
difficulty of obtaining uniformity of 
air circulation. 


When the air is mechanically 
pumped, or forced, into a room by 


fans, the ventilatory system is 
known as the plenum system, in 
which case the pressure existing 
within the shed or factery is in 
slight excess The satisfaction of 


such a system depends to a consider- 
able extent on the suitable location 


of the fans and the constructiona! 
features of the room. This system 
offers the simplest method for 


warming the incoming air in winter, 
since steam pipes, heating coils, or 
other apparatus can be installed in 
the imlet aperture. Probably the 
simplest and cheapest method of 
mechanical ventilation, however, is 
the exhaust system, where small 
propeller fans are installed at suit- 
able intervals of distance through- 
out the room or shed, and inilel 
openings provided where necessary. 
The power required in this case 1s 
eomparatively low, and no obstruc- 
lion to light is involved, since ducts 
are quite unnecessary. Heating m 
winter, however, is best carried out 
hy means of coils, or steam pipes, 1n 
the room itself, but. owing to the 
fact that a reduction of air pressure 
exists within the room, unpleasant 
draughis are more likely to arise 
than in the case of a properly de- 
signed plenum installation, 


The standards of ventilation may 
he based on the rate of air flow 
through the room, or on the chemi- 
cal composition of the air. The iat- 
ter method is followed in certain 
special classes of works under the 
Factory Acts, in which the ventilat- 
ing arrangements must be such thal 


the proportion of carbon dioxide 
does not exceed that of the outside 
atmosphere by more than a fixed 


amount, Such a method applies to 
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ventilation ts 


flax and tow—spinning and weay 
ing: hemp and jute and hemp and 


jute tow—spinning and weaving: 
and cotton cloth. This method, 
however, while it provides for a 
suilable standard of purity the 
first of the three essentials does 
not ensure the requisite movement 
of air. The more general method 


now, therefore, is to make provision 
for securing a definife number of 
changes of air per hour in the 
soom oer shed. Thus, for example, 
in some wet spinning-rooms as mans 


as twenty changes per hour may 
sometimes be made. The tempera 


ture of the air in the room or shed 
is of great importance, In some pro 
such as dty spinning, high 
temperatures are most essen ial io 
efficient working; in others the 
most desirable temperature 1s fixed 
as that the comiori 
the operatives concerned. The et- 
fect of temperature is very closely 
allied to the 


cesses, 


necessary to 


effect of humidity. 
since if is to the combined action o| 
these two factors that the cooling 
of the body and comfort of th 
operative are due 


The problem of ventilation is ren- 


dered exceedingly diffienit. =) far 
as the cotton and linen industries 


are concerned, owing to the special 


conditions required The atmos- 
pheric conditions where some 
classes of cotton goods are woven 
must he such that a large quantity 


of water vapor is present, otherwise 
breakages of varn and consequent, 
loss of time occur, attended with 
the possibility of deteriorating the 
fabric. The maximum percentages 
of humidity allowed at the various 
temperatures have been fixed by 


law and recorded in the Factors 
Acts. but apparently little hindrance 
has heen offered to effective work 
bv the establishments of the limits 


of relative humiditv. The weaving 
of fine cambries requires a greater 


amount of humidity fhan is neces- 
eorw for anv other fahric In the 
case of coarser linen fabrics the de- 


humidity hecomes of 
importance, until we 
find damasks, etc.. woven in drv 
sheds. In the case of artificial silk 
particularly weaving, a 
high degree of humidity is positrve- 
lv detrimental to the varn and ita 
capabilities to withstand the stresses 
sef up in weaving. When the manu- 
facturing coupled with 
the generation of large quantities of 
heat in the room. other special econ- 
ditions are involved which are of 
very considerable importance in re- 
lation to the design of the ventilat- 
ing plant. A typical instance of this 
is presented in a spinning-room for 
flax, where the wet process is 
dueted. The flax rove is drawn 
through a hot-water trough hefore 
passing to the rollers and fivers, the 
water being maintained at tempera- 
tures varying from 110 deg. to 200 
deg. F. The amount of heat evolved 
is exceedingly great, and constifutes 
by far the largest source of heat in 
a flax-spinning mill. 


pendence (oT) 
diminishing 


Viscose 


process is 


In the designing of a suecessfy] 
ventilating and humidity plant it is 
essential that due consideration he 


‘Continued on Page 34) 
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Vertical 
> 
al) ertica rying Machine 
‘ An outstanding development in Textile Drying Machinery 
chr Greater Drying Capacity—No Soilage—Always on the job. 


‘ 
‘ Perkins Vertical Drying Machine has been engineered for each successive tier of cylinders driven by roller chain 
added strength and long service, high efficiency with mini- drives of ample capacity. 
Perkins Vertical Drying Machine gets you away from soil 
ta You will be in lor machine age because of the protection given the face of the cylinder 
| which include | and the use of anti-friction bearings. It is a light running 
forced with three inner expanding rings. A truer running | 
and more uniform cylinder of much greater strength and r les 
less tendency to dent than the usual hard rolled copper requent shut-cowns which cut so deeply into the matter 
a - with braised joint. of quantity production. 
Timken Roller Bearings in substantial housings. Machine ‘illustration shows Perkins Standard 32-Cylinder Vertical 
‘ > cut cast iron driving gears. Independent driving shafts for Drying Machine equipped with folder, complete with pulley. 


 % B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 

‘ 

ite 

TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF, 

i CALENDERS + DRYING MACHINES - DYEING MACHINES - FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK 
JiGGs - STARCH, WATER, AND TOMMY DODD MANGLES - PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 

- SINGERS - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS - WASHERS - WINDERS 
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NATIONAL 


ALIZARINE CYANONE GREEN G EXTRA 


N Acid Alizarine Green of 

bluish tone, characterized 
by its all-round fastness and its 
suitability for use as an Acid as 
well as a Chrome Dye. 


Applicable to wool in all forms, 
including Vigoreux Printing, 
and particularly recommended 
for the shading of Acid, Chrome 
and Garment Dyes. Excellent 
fastness to light adapts this dye 
for use on carpet and upholstery 
yarns. 

Product samples with dyeing 
directions are available at any 
of the National Branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


ATIONAL DYES 
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Factors and Costs Involved in 
Production of Rayon Yarn 


S. B. Lincoln, engineer for Lock- 
wood. Greene & Co. Inc. which 
supervised the American Bemberg 
plant construction, as well as others, 
and now has the new American 
Gianzstoff works in hand, lists eight 
major requirements for the location 
ofa rayon plant; (1) labor, (2) water 
supply, (3) waste disposal, (4) fuel, 
5) topography of site, (6) raw mate- 
rial sources, (7) market for finished 
goods and (8) favorable local condi- 
tions, taxes, rail and highway facili- 

This viewpoint was stated to 3B. 
b. Kirkpatrick, associate editor of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, who was on a recent visit 
to the Bemberg works near Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., and in the current 
issue of the magazine states in 
reference to his observations: 

“A measure of the relative impor- 
tance of these factors may be gaug- 
ed from an approximate distribution 
of production costs by the Viscose 
process. Mr. Lincoln believes the 
proper division of costs to be about 
as follows: Direct labor, 48 per cent; 
raw material, 26 per cent; light, 
heat and water power, 9 per cent; 
faxes, insurance and depreciation, 8 
per cent; supplies and repairs, 5 per 
cent, an dadministration, 4 per cent. 

Favorable Location. 

“The Bemberg district is favor- 
ablysituated as regards labor, raw 
materials and fuel for light, heat and 
power important factors In rayon 
manufacture, since together they ac- 
count for over 80 per cent of the 
total cost of production. A predomi- 
nating proportion of the workers 
are native born and, once tramed to 
factory employment, they prove 
thrifty and industrious, 

“The supply is largely drawn from 
the surrounding country, in which, 
according to the census, Dut one 
person in every thirty-seven is now 
employed in industry. For that rea- 
son the rayon producers have not 
found it necessary to build their 
own industrial villages—an impor- 
fant consideration in an industry 
that must make large investments 
in its production facilities. At pres- 
ent approximately 1,500 people are 
employed at the Bemberg plant. 

The Bemberg Process. 

“The first four steps of the Beim- 
berg cupra-ammonium process, v1z., 
purification of the colton liners, 
bleaching, dissolving in Lhe cupra- 
ammonium solution and the pro- 
cessing of the resulting liquid, are 
all carried out in the five-story rein- 
forced concrete building. Construc- 
tion here is nol essentially different 
from that employed in modern 
chemical plants. 

“Reinforced concrete has been 
used throughout because of the 
heavy floor loads and the wet pro- 
cesses that involve steam and cor- 
rosive vapors. The floors are of 
acid-resistant construction, with 
special drainage, in order to make 
it possible to recover valuable pro- 
cess materials that might otherwise 
bé lost through spillage. 

“Lead-lined pipe and equipment 
are used in handling the copper 


sulphate solution from which the 
copper bydroxide is prepared. Plate 
and frame filter presses equipped 
with special screens-are used in fil- 
Lering the precipitated copper and 
im the final clarification of the 
cupra-ammonium solution. This so- 
lution is made in murxers. of special 
construction into which have been 
added the quantities of Lhe various 
materials necessary in order to give 
a solution of the desired viscosity. 

“Before it is ready for spinning, 
however, it is necessary that the 
clarified and filtered solution be 
further processed in equipment pro- 
vided with ingenious means for the 
automatic control of temperature 
and pressure, 

Stretch Spinning. 

“Spinning, which might be caiied 
ihe first of the textile operations, is 
carried on in the large room direct- 
ly adjoining the chemical! building 
Roof spans 80 feet wide were neces- 
sary in the construction of this de- 
partment. A feature of the spinning 
process that is peculiar to the Bem- 
berg product is the so-called ‘streten 
spinning’ method. 

“As the cupra-ammonium solution 
is forced by pressure through the 
liny openmgs in the spinnerettes, 
filaments, while partially hardened 
in the coagulating bath, are drawn 
and stretched to the required fine- 
ness. This makes it possible to spin 
a single filament of the same size as 
real silk; thus 150 denier Bemberg 
yarn consists of 112 separate fila- 
ments. 

“Washing the yarn to remove the 
copper and coagulant is the next 
manufacturing operation, The wash 
ing room in which this is accom. 
plished is of special construction, 
necessary in order to prevent con- 
densation of vapors and consequent 
dripping from the roof. Two inches 
of cork insulation are used beneath 
the roof of the entire washing de- 
pariment, 

North Light Essential 

“Hollow brick side walls and 
double glazed windows (with air 
space between are provided lor the 
same reason. ‘There are no window 
openings in the saw-tooth portion of 
the plant. This was done in order 
to prevent direct entry of sunligl:t 
and for the same reason all of the 
skvlights face north. 

“It was also noted thal all con 
crete construction was used in the 
washing department, since the 
wooden roof plank used elsewhere 
in the saw-toothed building might 
be rotted in time by the steam and 
vapors arising from the washing 
baths. 

“The steam dryers, of Proctor & 
Schwartz manufacture, are of stand- 
ard construction and operation. 
From these dryers the skeins are 
conditioned by storage under con- 
trolled conditions of humidity. The 
skeins are then taken to the textile 
department and the yarn is spooled, 
twisted, reeled, sorted and packed 
in accordance with the usual suec- 
cession of their pureiy textile opera- 
tions.” 
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Choose Your Spools Carefully 
You Choose Car 


U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools 
are the Cadillacs of the spool indus- 
try. Mill men are buying them for 
the same reason that they purchase 
quality cars. With this spool, like a 
good car, your pride in ownership 
and sense of security is enhanced by 
the reliability, integrity, experience, 
and financial background of the 
manufacturer. 


... and, in addition, years of service 
show that U S Vuleanized Fibre Head 
Spools cost less in the long run. 


Consider the advantages of using 


Main Office: 
Providence, R. L 


Branch Offices: 

High Point, N. C. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


2 


You want spools like these. 


| 


— 
y 


spools with heads that will not warp 
in regular mill usage, come off or 
apart, crack or sliver. US Vuleanized 
Fibre Head Warper Spools are fur- 
ther guaranteed to give long service 
and satisfaction. These advantages 
coupled with the US guarantee make 
U S$ Vuleanized Fibre Head Warper 
Spools a good investment even for 
the mill which buys strictly on price. 


Why not order yours to-day. 
Write, Phone, or Wire 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U § for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 
build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Interesting Power Lopics 
For the Textile Mill 


By W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 


Why Use Water? 

HE boiler explosion on the steam- 

ship Mackmac has been the 
cause of considerable talk recently 
about boiler inspection and hydro- 
stalic and hammer tests. These 
ing to me as I have had a littie to 
things have all been verv,interesl- 
do with such things, e®pecially 
hydrostatic tests. 

When I took a course on “Steam 
boilers” in college I was taught by 
the professor that the reason whi 
cold hydrostatic tests are made in 
preference to tests under steaming 
conditions at actual boiler pressure 
is because cold hvdrostatic tests are 
safe whereas hot tests are not safe 
When a boiler explodes under steam 
pressure things in general are usual- 
ly pretty well messed up There- 
fore. to more than duplicate actual 
conditions without the necessity of 
using hot water and siteam, the pres- 
sure af cold wate! brought 
considerably higher than under nor- 
mal operating conditions and Wwe 
have what might be called the 
equivalent’ of a test under work- 
ng pressures and temperatures, 

If this is true, (‘and tt sounded 
ausible to me at the time) why not 
duplicate actual working pressures 
ind temperatures so iong as it can 
he done? I believe if can be done 
hy using a fluid other than water 
a fiuid that will not form gas or 
Vapor as readily as does watler—a 
fluid that remains: under high 
lemperatures. 

A number of times I have asked 
this question: “Why don’l boiler 
manufacturers keep a supply of oli 
or other fluid on hand with which 
boilers could be filled and which 
could be safely heated to operating 
temperatures?” The operating pres- 
sure could then be created by means 
of a pump and it would be a simple 
matter to keep the temperature up 
where it belongs without any dan- 
ger whatsoever. Even if the seams 
should part there would be no “ex- 
nlosion” beeause there would be no 
cas. Why its it not done? I have 
asked this question a number of 
times but have never received a sat- 
is factory answer. Isn't is practicc- 
ble? 

1,000 Deg. F. Steam. 

Now we are informed of a new 
line of valves which it is claimed 
will withstand a temperature of 
1 00) degti k. and 600 pound s'eam 
pressure. Heretofore we have been 
told that 750 deg. F. is the limit. 

We are becoming accustomed to 
rapid progress these days. Larger 
hoilers of the water tube type are 
being installed right along; they 
operate at much higher pressures 
than a few years ago; modern 
stokers are becoming commonplace; 
and so is pulverized coal. In some 
industrial plants the steam pressure 
employed are higher than in central 
stations. 


I am informed of a new boiler 
plant in Canada where pulverized 
fuel will be used. Any coal may be 


burned, even Nova Scotia eoal with 
its low-fusing ash. The pulverizing 
plant will be located near the wharf 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
pollers. Things ‘hat were consider 
ed obstacles a few vears ago are ob- 
stacies no longer. 

Superheating Exhaust Steam. 

The superheating of exhaust 
steam is frequently advocated. It 
sounds good, and on the surface ap- 
pears to be an economical method. 
However, there is a “nigger .in the 
woodpile’” which it might be well to 
discuss. I will endeavor to point out 
in a simple way the impracticabtl- 
tv, and uselessness of this method 


\° is a steam ecoil located in a 
room, chamber,or body which is to 
be heated to a temperature of 250 
deg. F 

Now, the temperature of exhaust 
steam 18 212 deg. F.. so an enginee 
approaches the owner and = says: 
not heat vour exhausl sieaim 
from 212.dege. to 260 deg.—a differ- 
ence of 48 deg.—and you can easiis 
obtain the 250 deg. temperature de- 
sired in the chamber? 

his looks alluring to the owner, 
who does not know anything about 
ihe physical properties of steam, 
and he says to the engineer withoul 
further thought: “Go ahead and 
have the superheater pul in. That 
sounds like a very good, logical, 
cheap way to do it.” 

lhe superheater is installed, the 
exhaust steam is. passed through 
ihe superheater. and is superheated 
lo the temperatures of 250 deg. The 
arrangement works very nicely for 
until a certain temperature 
is reached in the chamber, but after 
that it is discovered that something 
is wrong. For some reason or other, 
the superheater doesn’t work. 

What is the matter? The explana- 
lion is this: Kkxhaust steam at at- 
mospheric pressure will not con- 
dense unless the temperafure sur- 
rounding it is less than 210 deg. F. 
Jus! 


s soon as the temperature in 
the chamber is higher than 212 deg. 
k., if becomes impossible for the 
steam to condense. Hence the steam 
coils simply fill up with steam. and 
the steam remains there as long as 
the temperature is higher than the 
femperature corresponding to. at- 
mospheric pressure, which is 242 
deg. F. Therefore it is virtually im- 
possible to attain a high tempera- 
ure in the chamber than 242 deg. 

Ordinarily without superheating 
to attain a temperature of 260 deg. 
in the steam coils a gauge pressure 
of 21 pounds per square inck is 
necessary. ‘Then as long as the 
temperature is in the surrounding 
chamber is less than 260 deg. the 
steam within the coils will condense, 
and it can be trapped out easily. 
Hence with live steam no difficuits 
is experienced in mainlaing a tem- 
perature of 260 deg. F. in the cham- 
ber as long as the heating surface is 
efficient, 

Where the superheated steam can 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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New Loom by Crompton & 
Knowles 


HE new heavy belting loom re- 
cently developed by the Cromp- 
fon and Knowles Loom 
deseribed by the builders as follows: 


“The loom is of the positive shut- 
tle type of the so-called narrow fasl- 
ened together bv a sewing mach! 
fabric loom and was designed |! 
weave very heavy multiple piy feb- 
rics up fo about 12 Inches wide; ©: 
in other words, if is designed [0 
handle the narrower width.or th 
heavy work, that. under ordinars 
conditions, eould not he economica!- 


ly produced on the broad or lly shul- 


fle looms has a tota 
iz spaces and W ill weave 
io four inches per minute i, is 24 


inches long and 0 inches wide ove 
it. 

“This heavy work comprises such 
fabrics as the wide aspestos biake 
linings thal are used on rucks, 
motor busses, hoisting engines and 
oil-well drilling machines, and also 
includes belts that are used for 
transmission of power and on con- 
vevors. 

“This loom has a total capacity of 
i6 harnesses and can handle: ti 
work up to seven-pby. This ply WOTK 
mizht be compared to several pieces 
oy eloth fastened together bv a sew- 
ing machine the main ‘lifterence be- 
ing that when the ply goods are 
formed on a loom, the hinder thread 
is woven in and serves to fasten the 
several piles together. The harness 
motion used on this loom is of the 
socalled closed shed type, or in con 
structed *o that all ot the harnesses 
to a central posilien et 
mck when the lav is on the fron 
center and the reed ts beating the 
filling thread into the eloth 


Coline 


“When the ply viabrics are woven 
on an ordinary open shed loom ts 
necessary {0 hold of the har- 
ness frames either m an up or down 
position for several picks: and when 
this is done the takeup (which ts 
constantly working) is drawing the 
threads through the harneses, and 
hv the friction between the threads 
and heddles causes the harness 
frames to pull forward and crowd 
against each other, causing serous 
complications in many cases. With 
lle closed shed harness motion, al 
each pick. the threads are in a 

hreast bear 
| at the back 
of tne loom, and this allows thi 


straight line from tae 
stand to the whup rol 
threads to free themselves in the 
heddles and causes ‘ess trouble trom 
the harness drawine forward. 

“The construction of the lay is 
siso somewhat different from other 
looms which we have built. It ts so 
arranged that the rack rod which 
operates the shuttles can be remoy- 
from the lay without disturbing 
ihe loeation of anv of the shuttles, 
or without disturbing the driving 
connections which are connections 
which are connected o the shuttie 
motion. It is also arranged that the 
angle of the lav can be changed, so 
that adjustment can be made to have 
the shuttle pass through the yarn 
with i bye leas! possible Prietion, or 
sO that the reed can be set at any 
desired angle when the same is beal- 
ing the filling thread into the cloth, 
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“The shuttle motion is also some- 
what different from that on [the or 
dinarv loom. where wires and woven 
shuttle straps or leather straps ar 

sed fo connect the driving rack rod 
with the shuttle motion. On this 
loom all of these connections are Ds 
stee] chains and rods. This con- 
siruction overcomes ihe rather ser 
ous* trouble experienced on Sone 
looms from the stretching of the 
shuttle straps, and im overcoming 
the stretching the vibration 1s cul 
down to a considerable extent ‘ti 
many cases this construction will 
low tor a considerable increase ft 
the speed of the loom. 

“The takeup is arranged with an 
individual roll for each piece of 
goods. Each takeup drum has a se! 
of differential gears to drive it, ana 
with this construction it is possible 
or the operator to let back or take 
lit) ANY prece goods On the loom 
without interfering with the others 

“In the ordinary narrow fabric 
looms 1! has heen customary bo use 
wood for the breast beam and back 
girts, hut in this particular inom no 
wood is used in the frame, Th:s ts 
eonstructed of cast iron ltoomsides 
and cross girts. held together bys 
structural steel sections. 


Fosdick Crop Estimate 
13,813,000 Bales 


Memphis, ‘Tenn. The semi- 
monthiv cotton report of (,eorge 
Fossick in the Commercial Appeal 
places the cotton crop on Septem- 


her 1. at 609 of normal. fhe indi- 


cated vield is 13.813.000 bales, exclu- 


sive of imters and repacks 


The deteriorated in practi- 
callv .ali areas during Aucust, the 
eport says, due principally to in- 
sufficient moisture in Texas and to 
unfavorable showers, low tempera- 
‘ores and boll weevils elsewhere. 
fhe most promising areas a! this 

me, according to the report, are 
the Piedmont sections of the UCaro- 
linas and Georgia. Northern portions 
of Alabama and Mississipp!, eastern 
Vrkansas. western Oklahoma and 
he northern half of Texas 

Except northern Texas, these 
ireas have not been severely dam- 
ied. many not at all by weevils. 
The chief drawbacks are an under- 
sized plant, although mostly it, is not 
very much smaller than normal, and 
excessive shedding which prevented 
satisfactory fruiting during Augus' 

Mainly a duly Crop. 

The erop this year matniy a 
July crop. With favorable weather 
ami where the plant is not too far 
advanced toward maturity there 
mav be some additions during Sep- 
tember, bul August represents a dis- 
lant hiatus in the fruiting, the re 
port savs The exception is where 
the planting was very fale. Cotton 
in overflow sections of the Mississ p- 
mi Vatles where these . 
were not subjected io the secondary 
flood has mace good progress. I} is 
well fruited. continues to bloom, ts 
not beset up to this time by ser- 
ous infestation of boll weevils and 
is as promising as cotton in adja- 
cent areas planted’ earlier. 

Cotton is opening rapidly in most 
areas and picking is general over 
the Southern two-thirds of the belt. 
Labor is plentiful. 


Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Chemical Products of 
Standard Quality and 


Recognized Efficiency 


BENSAPOL 
RAYON OIL 
BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
TEXTILE GUMS 


For printing 


HY DROSULPHITES 


al! purposes 


CREAM SOFTENERS 
MONOPOLE OIL 


REG. U. S&S. PATENT OFFICE 


WOLF 


BRAND 


| “SE 

SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


JACQUES WOLF CoO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC. N. J. 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatrves 


THE CIBA CO., INC. 
FRANCISCO, CAL. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Production on Night Run. 
kalitor: 

I would like for some of the read- 
Textile Bulletin who are 
having dealings with mills running 
dav and night to tell me if a night 
line should run 4s large production 
line running the same 
amount of hours. If so, why, if not, 
why not? Boy Howds 


ers of the 
as the 


Roving Twisted Left Hand. 


Kditor: 
(lan anys 
ihrough the 
as to wih 
left hand 


information be secured 
Discussion Department 
rovings are twisted to the 
instead of the 


rigut’? 


Agent. 


Pick and Pick Looms. 


haditor: 

Whali is meant by “Pick and Fick 
Looms?” 
Twist in Rovings. 

Kditor: 


T am told that the tables of twist 


in the. rovinges found in books, are 
oniv a guide and thet I will have to 
find the correct twist from actual 
experience with the iocal conditions 


as I find them. 

Will vou please lel me ask some 
readers what is a good rule 
rafher than use of 
order to know 
iWist In my 

Roving. 


of your 
of experience 
figures to go bv in 
when I have the right 
roving 
Answer to Carder. 
kahitor: 
In a asked 
if if were safe to set ecard licker-in 
closer than .10, I will say that it is 
safe and is all right to set the lcker- 
inas close a& .0O7 on almost any kind 
of work I have used tis setting 
im several mills with no bad results 
I am considered a first card 
man in every respect and now have 
the care and upkeep of 691 cards. 
Card Mechanic. 


recent Cardel 


ISSLIC, 


class 


Signaling for a Loom Fixer. 


Editor: 

What arrangement is best to sig- 
nal for a loom fixer to respond when 
a loom is out of whack? 

Weaver. 
Answer to Weaver. 

Offering a suggestion to Weaver 
who wants to know what is the hest 


urranzwgement to signal for a loom 
fixer when a loom is out of fix. Will 


sav that some mills have pieces of 
‘in painted yellow. red and white. 
hese are fastened to each loom by 
one bolt with a spring washer and 
a locked nut. Each piece of tin may 
be three inches wide by one foot 
long. These may be fastened to the 
arch of the loom. As they are held 


writer. 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
We wi'l take care of that part of it —Editor. 


in place by the boli with a spring 
washer, anv one of the colored tin 
fags or signals may be raised and 1! 


will stay put. The red signal may 
indicate that a fixer is wanted. The 
velilow signal may he for a war) 


wanted, and the while signal stand 
for a smash plecer wanted, elc. 
This system works very well in 
milis where it is now used. 
SIGNAL. 
Answer to New MilL 
Editor: 

What is the best method of check- 
ing up on finishing room inspections 
is asked for by “New Mill.” One mill 
making a large variety of fabrics 
has the system of following: 

Each inspector has a letter or 
number on a small paster. These 
are datea each day and stuck into 
each bolt of eloth near the end. 
Again, in order to check up careful- 
ly on many things in general, a gen- 
eral expert employed. 
His work is to inspect a few pieces 
of each line each day to see if the 


inspecter is 


widths, lengths, selvedges, weights 
are right, also the yvaras marked 
right, stvies and patterns marked 
right and to check up on how the 


progressing toward filling 
each order in its proper turn. In a 
variety fabric mill of many looms. 
a general inspector of this kind is 
of great usefulness and value in the 
management of a finishing room. 

Busy Bee. 


work is 


Answer to Overseer. 


Editor: 

How many sides per spinner on 
ios varn, one inch cotton, 224 spin- 
dies full standard twist and speed. 


This depends esomewhat on the pro- 
cesses employed and the grade of 
the cotton. I should say six to 10 
sides according to local conditions. 
Prowler. 


Answer to Twine. 


Editor: 

Concerning uneven varns to make 
itwines. Low erades of varn,. made 
right can be twisted into twines 
which will be very easily twisted. 
but it will more than to make 
less evenlv twisted twines. 

Twist the single yvarns very hard. 


cost 


three 


and then twist this back into 
piv hard twist. Now § take 

strands of this and reverse the twis'! 
make cable laid twine,«%fid you 


will have as nice evenly twisted 
twines as you could wish (to see. 
Even two strands will look fairly 
weel. SOUTH. 


Cleaning Yarns at the Twisters. 


kditor: 

Is it practical to clean yarns on 
the twisters, say one end at a time 
when making three ply yarns? 

Cleaner. 

| for one can sav that it can be 
done, but I reckon the place to clean 
the varns is at the spoolers. When 
a single end of varn is cleaned at the 


spoolers and if breaks, if onlv 
holds hack the production of one 
end. But when a single end of varn 


cleaned at the twisters, 
when it breaks :!t not only holds 
hack one end, but also holds back 
the other 2 single ends composing 
the three ply. Therefore, if is bet- 
ler to clean the yarns at the spool- 
ers Southern. 


is being 


Is there a good rule by which may 
he determined the life of spindle 
bands without waiting to time them 
oft? Stone Mountain. 


Lhe answer to Stone Mountain is 
to advise him that there is a simple 
rule by which the life of spindle 
hands may be ascertained on spin- 
ning frames and twistcrs.. The rule 
is as follows: Count the bands pul 
on per day for a week or a month. 
Average the number of bands put 
on per day. Now divide the lLotal 
spindles being operated by the aver- 
ace bands put on per day, and the 
answer will be the total number 
davs thal all of the hands will run. 


Or, in other words. the answer 
shows how many davs it will be 
when all of the bands will have 


heen renewed, 

Example: Spindles operated, 30,- 
O00; spindle bands put on per day, 
200; days or five (5 
months that is the acerage life of 
the bands is 150 days apiece or five 


months. H. D. M. 


Buy a Bale of Cotton? 


\ few ago this nation was 
importuned by no less a personage 


than its president to buy a bale of 


years 


cotton Cotton had fallen into low 
estate. Tt wasn't that we. as ind! 
vidua's needed a bale of cotton. The 
eotten farmers needed sales—and 


they couldn't sell, and the president! 
was trying to help them. Note. 
however, he didn iry to per the 
price, or guarantee it by governmen! 
purchase of surplus. He. just ap- 
pesled to you and me as individuals 

Suddenly came the war and col 
heing a drug on the 
luxury. It skvy- 
there 


fon instead of 
market hecame a 
from ten 
“buv a bile” slogan 


rocketed eents o7 


abouts when the 


was presented io forty cents or 
fhereabouts. 

In the meantime the cycle has 
shifted Now. if mnt the eotton 


raiser who is low in mind and spirit. 
It is the cotton manufacturer. Bales 
of eotton dont seem to go heerzing 
I see by the morning paper, as I 
write, that there was big flurry ves 
ferday hut stuff made of cotton 
seems to be harder to sell than ham 
sandwiches in the neighborhood of 
a synagogue. 


It mav be that cotton manufactur- 
ers have a lot to learn as merchants 
If mav be thev have a ‘ot to learn 
about fertilizing their fields and not 
taking it all out. just as wise far- 
mers have 


Re that as it may. Lam Ifting my 
feeble voiee, to ask vou, not to buy 
a bale of cotton—bult to be mm at the 
other end:—buy something that Is 
made of cotton and let the bale buy- 
ers attend to the bale buving. 


Buy a shirt. You eertainiy can 
use another shirt. Buy a suit of B 
V. D’s. You never can tell what 
emergency will arise that will make 
an extra suit come in handy Buy 
a sult of overalis! If vou huven't 
any use for overa‘ls, make one. Ex- 
e-tise im overalls might be as bene 


knickers. 


Buy a cotton tent and let the kids 
camp out in the back yard. Buy an 
awning or two for the sunny side o 
the house; o! slip covers lor the old 
bus—or even a Turkish towel. 


If every one of us did that more 
or less—something would happen 
that would cheer the cotton man- 
ufacturers perceptibly. 

Bul 

If you 
daughter to 
and wear ‘em a 
length what a boom. Women 
wouldnt need to demonstrate fur 
ther that they are bi-peds. Legs are 
no longer a novelty. We men don't 
biame them for being comfortable 
bul we hope they will not take off 
much more. They leave too little to 
the imagination—and jus! 
now I'm trying to help the cotton 
business.—Parks’ Parables, publish- 
ed by the Parks-Cramer Company. 


could get your wife and 
buy a gingham 


little longer HM) 


id} PSs 


hesides 
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SAVING $5,000 YEARLY 


power alone 


EXTILE men who are interested in 
cutting power bills. should write for 


a copy of this test, recently conducted at 

the China Grove Cotton Mills: A test on T es Showine 

the comparative power consumptions of ; Report of 1¢ 

spinning frames equipped with Fafnir Bal! Saving ot 

The figures speak for themselves. | FAP! 

In power alone, Fafnir spinning frame 

boxes showed a saving of about $5000 a ; FRICTION BEARINGS 
vear . Also a yearly saving of about $3000 

in oil and. bearing maintenance labor. 4 

Copy of test sent on request. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 
Makers of high grade ball bearings—the most 
complete line of types and sizes in America 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


Souhern Representatives: A. G. Laughridge, 449 
\ Peachtree St., P. O. Box 1847, Atlanta, Ga ) 
W. P. Cunningham, P..O. Box 1687, Houston, 
Texas; S. D. Berg, 207 So. Torrence St., Char-, 
lotte, N. C.; W. S. Shirley, 120 Bourbon St., New 
Orleans, La. 


BALL BEARINGS 


Fafnir ball bearing spinning frame box 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO 


NEW BRITAIN. CONN 


CLAVELAND 


&, 


frame boxes 


7 


$ China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C. Eighty spinning frames and thirty-six twisters equipped with Fafnir ball bearing spinning 
-{ 
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Continued from Aug. 25th) 

On Tuesday morning, June 22th. 
I had With Walter Pratt 
at the George Hotel in Huddersfield 
and then we went by taxi to the 
office of Joseph Svkes Rros 

\fler spending a 
laiking to Wm Rothery, J. N. Dy- 
Dennis Crowthe) and Fred 
Middleton, we left With Leon Roth 
ery for a visit to some English eot 
ton mills 

When 1 had heen in 
about twenty-five veare 
made nume 


breakfast 


short while 


England 
previous'y, 


side some of ithe cotton mills buf 
had Sle’ (once | dCComMmpa- 
nied a mae} man wHhout lef 


man 


Was a cot- 
then 


than the 


did not rel luirther 
oftice 


The Enelish Seldon make any 


changes in 


*; 
et ~ 


and it is 


iT 
ditfieult yet One of 


iheir mills foday as it was twenty- 

Joseph Svkes 

i that did 
Amer} 


getting me 


live vears 
Bros. had 
not ohieet ta iT) 
Can. and had i plan ror 
nto another mill 

will not 
ihe two mills I visited because, by 


mention the of 


ames, will 


thei 


iree to make Comments 
operation 
Leon Hothe: 


Ameriean es 


\ Wis 
and said 
he was very much pieased with if 

Due to the facet in it had 
lo be driven on the left hand side 
of the road, the 
placed on the 
that 


lifacturers wh } sel] Cars kngland 


wheel was 
right understand 


can 


apr ing 


ery 


Leaving 


make that 
we came to 
ad Toor, which is a harren waste of 


Crosser ihe for 


about ten miles on 9» road that had 
been built upon a ridge 

In northern England and Seot 
land there are man, moors The 
Is blac] and Sticky and Is CON 


ered sparsely With low 


shrubbery 


OWNS 
practically 
no trees and the moors. which have 
PxXIsted rec! immed since the early 


caves of Enelang re just 


Phere are 


| iS mueh 
waste land asthe deserts of Arizona 

\fter crossing th. moor we Came 
Whose hame | wil! hol 


give but which has more than a) 


OOO spindles and is one Of the 
yarn spinning towns in Ene- 
land 

ne States. there 
ire practically Cotton mills in 
England that both spin and weave 
the same rule applies Com 
and sections 

The on me section make 
Varns thy shape CODS or Warps 
then they to another section 
Which are only WeAVING 
made they go to sections In which 


dyeing is done and then are trans- 
ported to the weaving mills in an- 


other section 
While others make only carded 


yarns. Some make mule Spun yarns 
only, 
Instead of 


muking the 
apd 


warps on 


beams them 


Visiting Europe 


By David Clark 


through to the next room Oo” spin- 
ning the filling on quills and sending 


them from. the spinning frame to 
bins or battery hoxes in the nex! 


room, all warps or filling have to he 
packed or prepared for transporta- 
‘ion. fo some weaving mill located 
in another town. 


In my opinion the English system 


eniails a great deal of loss motion 
‘ogether with additional expense 
and labor 

The argument of the English in 
behalf of their system is that i 
has developed expert spinners in 
one town of section and expert 


weavers in anothe: 


they gef 


section and that 
more efficiency by reason 
(if doing one thing only 

We have spinners noone room nad 
weavers In another and T do not cep 
how keeping them in different towns 
fends any 
than hy 


eTficiencs 
differen! 


more to hette: 


Keeping them in 


In mill families here are some 
who will make hetley Weavers than 
spinners and some who are bette 


sulted to be spinners 

We can pul each operative to the 
class of work for « hich he or she 
Is best suited. but in England the 
mul family living in a spinning sec 
(ion must all work in the eard room 
Or spin, while the family living in 
WeAVINg all he WeAVeTDs 
even though them 
have made spinners 
weavers 

The truth is that the cotton man- 
ulacturers of England spin and 
weave in separate mills and in sey) 
arate communities thei 
grandfathers and their great grand- 
fathers spun and wove that way 
and the grandchildren of the presen! 
manufacturers will | 

Ultra CONSeCrVATISIN is 


SOG «i 


hette, 


would 
lhan 


hecause 


IKPWIse 

i Character 
istic of the Engtish and they seldom 
change a habit SVSLeIn 
been established by hime 


lhat has 


In Americes are perhaps 
quick to cha and there is a hasie 
reason for difference hetween 
us 


In The early days of America 
thousands of {th 
4CPrOSS the ocean to Lt'y then 
‘une while other th 
ea] iT) England. 

Those who came were the adven- 


uUsinds remain- 


lurous spirits who were nol affraid 
iO take a chanep While those who 
staved at home were the conserva 


live men who preierred to eke out 


an existence with things as 
were rather than take chaneec upon 
any new and unknown order of 
things in America 

America is 
nnd 


made itv «af thie 
daughters of 


men of 
who had enough Iniative and enough 
Of the spirit of 
Willing to pull up stakes 
chances:in a new world 
England having lost 


“iventure be 


and take 


most of ite 


men with traits of Vision and ad 
venture, had left the iype of man 
who did not ike to take chances 


and Who preferred ty 
paths of his fathers 

Is it any wonder therefore Lhat 
we are progressive and have a dif 


follow the 


lg 


ferent! 
COUSINS 
Practically every worthwhile In- 
vention has been madé in (America. 
by the sons and grandsons of those 
who had 


English 


from 


viewpoint our 


enough iniative to emi- 
grate, while the English. with their 
sturdy and -conservative natures. 


which the world admires. has made 
very Tew inventions and done vers 
little to make living easier and hap- 
prey 
The 


are Wwe 


English are satisfied and so 
[ have only heen making 
observations to show that there is 
areal basie reason why the English 
are so much more conservative than 
\imericans Most of the wild blood 
leff Eng’and many years ago 

The same explanation applies 
when considering the face that 
murders are ten times as numerous 
in the United States as in England. 

\fter driving through the edge of 

manufacturing town, Leon Roth- 
ery stopped his car at the-side of 
mill, five stories in height. 
which appeared very little different 
irom many of our mills 


n cotten 


On entering what I thought would 
he the office. | found that we were 
in the roller.covering shop. 

It seems that with most English 
mills if is customary to have the 
business office and the hbookkeepers 
in Manchester or in the 
section of the town. 


business 
The mill is in 
charge of the manager, who is also 
ihe superintendent. and it Is 
lomary to have the roller covering 
shop ul the entrance so that one 
of the men can answer Inquiries 
and go for the manager when need- 
ed, 


Clis- 


\ffer the roller covering man had 
been gone a few minutes fhe man- 
ager appeared and gave us a wel- 


come 

He was a man of about fifty vears 
of age and being 
one who knew his business 

He said frankly that 
managers would admit an American 
(io their mill but that he would he 
glad to show us evervihing and to 
explain anything we did not under 
stand He that he thought he 
would get some ideas of Value from 
us 


ne 


very few 


said 


We went first to the Opening room 
and there I had a great surprise 

had always heard that the 
lish used care im opening, 
Mmuixing and ageing their cotton and 
never allowed any of if io enter the 


erent 


hopper until after it had stood in 
bins for several days. 

In this mill four bales of com- 
pressed cotton, two of which were 
Of rather low grade but all of good 


inch staple, had been placed inside 
the bale breaker and cotton from 
the bales which had jus! been open- 
el was being thrown on the apron. 

They, of had Criehton 
and cleaning trunks. hut 
was little attention. appar- 
ently, paid to eithe: mixing or age- 
ng, 

The card room was very little dif- 
ferent from those in the South ex- 
cept that they were running. three 
processes of drawing. I asked the 


COUPS®e@, 
Openers 


there 


Inanager if he had ever tried ryn- 
ning two processes. He said no. but 
that he was sure three 
would give the best resulte 
Then he went on to tell me 
he lormeriy an instructor in 
lextile department of schoo! 
and I learned from him that a vers 
large portion of the and 
second hands had taken courses in 
lextile 


processes 
that 

overseers 


schools. 

[ have never been able to gel a 
Clear idea of exactly what they gef 
out of their textile schools Kivery 
lime | have seen one of their courses 
of study, they seem to be irying to 
he learning something about the 
cellulose content of cotton fibres or 
something like that and have 
| seen one that applied io any prac- 
lical subiect whethe: 
Iwo process «af 
drawing wou'd make the strongest 
Varn. 


such as to 


Processes 


The spinning room was much dif- 
ferent Pheir frames are 
much longer and usually have- from 


Prom ours 


They, of course. had the English 
system of top rolls with the front 
roll weighted and leather covered 


bul lhe 
Welghted 


metal 


O'hers and self 
I know a 
has had all 


lop rollers of 


mill in the 
Kinds of with 

that kind and vet 
England they have at 25 000.000 


south 
frouble 


thal 


spindles equipped with them and 
Claim that ou system will not 
Work. 

The mill I was in was spinning 
90s and 36s carded varn and was 
doing so from single roving and 
With a draft of abou! 16.50 


The spinning was running fine and 
the varn appeared very 
watched it later on’ the 


Which is a good place to Judge yarn. 
and if appeared to he very even. 
He said his front rolls were 
Standard speed buf 
io me to he running 


run- 
they looked 
Somewhat 


slower than Standard 
\s | Stated above. thes were 
throwing compressed cotton into 


Into the hoppers without! ageing and 


I did not see that their lapping ar 
carding was much different from 
ours, but they were spinning 30s 


and 36s Varn from single roving With; 
a draft above 16 and had food 


run 
ning spinning with a very even 
yarn 
The manager Said that there WuHs 


nothing remarkable about il and 


that it eauld be done anywhere. hut 
‘O me it. did appear to be 
irkable 

On the Lop 
Universal 


Cry Free 


floor I found some 
winders making large 
cones and the manager told me that 
he liked them. He lhat he 
Was In favor of buving \meriecan 
machinery whenever jf would do 
the best work und that he had been 
irying to get the OMficials of the 
mill interested jn installing Barber- 
Colman automatic spoolers and high 
speed warpers. 

\ large portion of the Lop floor 
Was occupied by 


Sard 


(wo large circular 
Warp machines. He admitted that 
they were no! economical, but said 
that many weavine mills demanded 
Continued on Page 26) 
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E.F. HOUGHTON CO. 


if 


WIM vs. Chrome Belting 
ina 


The question is often asked: In the same way we are often 
“What is the difference between a asked whether VIM leather belting 
VIM belt and a Chrome belt?” is superior to or equal to Oak 
tanned leather belting. 


There is a vast difference. 
In reply to questions of this na- 
ture we would rather send you a 
complete report on tests made by 
the government of France. Also, 
we would like to send you a paper 
by Prof. C. A. Norman of Ohio 
State University. Both of these 
papers are necessarily unbiased. 


For example, here is a report by 
the superintendent of a prominent 
American textile mill: 


“About three years ago we 
started a test on VIM leather 
belt against a Chrome tanned 
belt on the strippers of the 
cards. The Chrome belt lasted 
about twelve months. VIM 
still in use.” 


VIM is so far superior to other 
belting that we actually have diffi- 
culty in making’ people believe us. 


: In other words, the difference 
: between VIM belt and Chrome belt VIM is stronger, is lighter per 
is that VIM is much more durable. cubic inch, is tougher, more elastic, 
In this instance VIM lasted more does not oxidize and therefore 
than three times as long. lasts longer, resists higher temper- 


ature, resists abrasion better,. is 
waterproof, and has a higher co- 
efficient of friction than any other 
belt ever offered to the trade. 


The superintendent also reported 
that he had occasion to cut a few 
inches out of a VIM belt after it 
had been in use for three years and 


much to his surprise the leather 
did not show the slightest decom- 
position or discoloration. 


A Houghton Man will gladly cail 
on you to talk about your belt prob- 
lems. 


ATLANTA, GA: pox 6913 N. PHILADELPHIA, PA. _SREENSBORO.NC. 
RICHMOND,VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. R 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HE scholarship fund of $500, re- 

centivy established hy the Hart 
Products Lorporation. of New York 
lo help further the education of 
worthy men and women Ip 
the textile industry, has 
been awarded for this year to Bentz 
B. Howard, Jr.. of Concord, N. C.. and 
Dwight L. Johnston, of Erlanger, N. 
C. Announcement that the fund 
this vear be divided between these 
lwo voung men has just been made 
by the committee of the Southern 
Textile Association, which as desig- 
nated to make the awards and ad- 
minister the fund 


younr 
southern 


In making public the selection of 
these two young men, the 
lee reported that so many applica- 
tions were received and thal as il 
was desired to help more than one 
person, if was deemed advisable to 
award $250 to each of the boys naim- 
ed above. 


COTIMIL- 


Both of these young men are siu- 
dents at the Textile School of N. €. 
State College and both were making 
unusually commendable efforts to 


complete their courses. Their 
records are particularly good, and 
their references come from such 


remove all doubts as 
to being worthy of the awards which 
have made to them. Bentz B. 
Howard, Jr.. entered North Carolina 
State College in the class of 1926, 
but for 2 vears had to drop out in 
order to earn money to prs 
previous year's 


years of age 


sources as to 


heen 


ior the 
expenses He is 21 
and during his thrée 
college has completed 
junior work with an average grade 
of With the help the Hart 
scholarship fund and fhe money he 
can earn by whiie at 
college he expects he able 
plete his textile manufac- 
turing during this scholastic vear. 


years af 


empiovmen 


COUPSE If 


Dwight L. Johnston is 22 years of 
age and is ready to begin his junior 
vear at N. C. State College. He has 
worked his way from the 7th grade 
of grammar school, paying his own 
expenses, including board, by work- 
ing in the Erlanger Cotton Mills, 
Erlanger, N. C., at night while at- 
lending school. He earned half of 
his expenses in college last year by 
working in a moving picture theatre 
in Raleigh from 7 to 11 each nicht. 
With the money he can earn this 
vear through the same employment 
and through the funds obtained 
from the Hart scholarshtp, he will 
be able to complete his course in 
textile chemistry and dyeing at the 
Textile School. 

Details of the establishment of 
fart Seholarship Fund were pub- 
lished in these columns in a recen: 
As reported at that time, the 
asked that the Southern 
Textile Association receive all appli- 
for the award of the fund 
and selec! the person or persons who 
worthy of assistance 


cations 
seemed most 
In announcing the uwards, F. Gor- 
don { obb. executive secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association and 
chairman ot the committee whicn 


handled the scholarship appiica- 
tions. wrote the: following letter to 
fhe Hart Products Corporation: 


“The committee appomted by the 
Southern ‘Textile Association to 
award the $500.00 scholarship you so 
generously offered, begs to make the 
following report: 


“When this cOmmittee was ap- 
pointed on August 20th we had no 
lea that there would be the large 
number ol applicants ior this 
scholarship and thought we would 
be able to make a decision within a 
week or ten days, however, as the 


applications begun to pour in by 
ihe dozen in every mail, we saw we 
had quite a job ahead of us. It was 
necessary to send oul a question- 
naire to the persons given as recom- 
mendation hy the applicants, and of 


eourse all this took time, as there 
was such a large number. 
“When these queslionaires mak- 


ing inquiries as to the qualifications, 
ete. of the applicant begun to come 
in, we next realized that the biggest 
job we had was to decide who to 
award the seholarship to, because 
we have received forty or fifty ap- 
plicants which we think are practi- 
cally equal in qualifications, and 
‘herefore, we wish to make the. an- 
nouncement that the recipients of 
‘his $500.00 scholarship are nol 
necessarily the most worthy, be- 
cause we have had such a great 
number that are worthy and really 
should receive scholarships from 
people or firms who are desirous of 
helping young men and women of 
the South, who not ontv wish to re- 
eeive an education, but are willing 
to do anv kind of work at school or 
n the towns where [he schools are 
located in order to help pay their 
way. 

“In fact the large 
appiicants have 
selves as willing 


majority of the 
expressed them- 
to do any kind of 
work in order to obtain an eaueca- 
tion and vour committee feels you 
have started a movement in offering 
this scholarship, which should be 
taken up by other firms and individ- 
uals who are desirous of helping 
worthy and ambitious young men 
and voung women to secure an edu- 
cation. 

“Having sO many applications, we 
were desirous of helping more than 
one person with the $500.00 you: have 
offered and after consultation with 


Hart Scholarship Funds Awarded 


Mr. Lehrer as to whether he 
would be willing for us to divide the 
$500.00 or not, we then wrote Dean 
Nelson of State Colleg, N. C., for his 
advice as to whether he thought it 
would be possible for two young 
men, that we had tentatively select- 
ed, to be able to go through State 


your 


College this year by giving them 
$250.00 each. 
“Dean Nelson replied that he 


would make every effort possibie to 
give the young men all the work 
that he could possibly find in order 
to help them earn enough additional 
money to get through the year in 
we should award them 8250.00 
each. Therefore, we have awarded 
£250.00 to Bentz B. Howard and 
$250.00 to Dwight L. Johnston. This 
money will be sent to Dean Nelson 
of State College, N. C.. who will de- 
same with the treasurer to be 
used for these two young men. 

“In 
viduals are 
scholarships, 


Case 


any other firms or indi- 
im  elvine 
this committee will be 


Case 


very giad to put them tn touch with 
many voung men and women who 
wil be very grateful and apprectia- 
live, 


“From the exeprience your com- 
mittee has had with this large num- 
ber of applicants, we feel that for 
the upbuiiding of tne textile indus- 
irv of the South, this is one of the 
ereatest opportunities any firm or 
any individual could have to be of 
real service and help. 

“We 
papers 
young 
ble, ete 


see so many articles in 
and magazines about the 
generation being irresponsi- 
, we are afraid a great num- 


ber of people do not realize that 
there are so many worthy young 
men and young women who are 


eager to grasp the opportunity of 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and e¢ar- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Soutern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


We are in a position now to offer prompt | 


L. J. CASTILE, Chari Ate, N. C. 


It means good 
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gelling an education and are will- 
ing to make great personal sacri- 
fices, if only given a small amount of 
money to enable them to enter 
school.” 


Osnaburg Group of Textile 
Institute 


Representatives of twenty mills 
manufacturing cotton osnaburge in 
seven. States met in Atlanta last 
week and formed an Osnabure 
Group of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. George S. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Exposition Cotton Mills 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Institute, presided. He 
was assisted by George A. Sloan, 
secretary of the Institute, who 
from New York to attend the meet- 
ne. 

J. C. Fargo, president of the Globe 
Cotton Mills. August, Ga., was elect- 
ed chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Osnaburg Group which 
is the fifth to be formed within the 
Institute. This committee also in- 
cludes J. C. F. Clark, president of 
the Sutherland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of August, R. Z: Cates ofl 
Spartanburg, S. C., president of the 
Arkwright Millis of Arkwright, 3S. ©. 
York Wuson, president of Red River 
Cotton Mills, of Rock Hill, S. C. J 
(. Saunders, president of the Gon- 
zales Cotton Mills. of Gonzales, 
ik. M. Tipping, of New Orleans, and 
Benjamin Elsas, president of the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, of Al- 
lanta. 


Mr. Clark was appointed cost cap- 
lain of the Group. Mr. Elsas was 
chosen new uses captain, and Mr. 
Cates statistics captaim. 

“There are two important features 
in the formation of this group,” Mr. 
Sloan staled in descmbing the 
ing. “The attendance, represencvllg 
3,000 looms or 50 per cent of normal 
production, indicates that the Group 
will include both. regular and casual! 
producers. This will make possible 
the collection of more adequate 
statistics In cooperation wiln Lhe 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of Ne wYork, and also more 
accurate cost data than have been 
available to the industry. 

“Osnaburges are so diversified in 
their uses that there is an tmmmedi- 
afe opportunity for the Group to 
work through the Institute in ex- 
lending markets for its products. 
These efforts would be directed to- 
ward increasing the se of osna- 
burgs for such househo!d purposes 
as towels, suiting, upholstery and 
drapery. materials, and for such 
commercial DuUrposes as icr 
cement, sugar, flour, grains, starch 
and other commodities.” 


Cotton Bags in the Grocery 
Trade 


Washington, D. C.—The first of a 
series of studies being conducied by 
‘he cotton marketing division, De- 
partment of Agriculture, to find 
new uses for cotton, entitled “UCotl- 
ton Bags in the Wholesale Grocery 
Trade,” was issued by the depart- 
ment. The study was made under 
direction of A. W. Palmer and B. 
Youngblood, in co-operation with 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
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The study shows that approxi- 
mately 268,000 bales of cotton are 
consumed annualiy by the grocery 
trade through use of cotton bags. 

According to the preliminary 
study, there are about 6,300 whole- 
sale grocery firms in the country 
and. estimates of total quantities of 
hags used are taken as 70 times the 
number of bags used by 89 whoe- 
sa‘e groceries reporting details. 

Handled 7,500,000 Bags. 


(sing round. numbers, 89 firns 
handled 7,500,000 cotton bags in a 
vear, weighing 1,600,000 pounds, or 
the equivalent, allowing for tare and 
waste, of 4,000 bales of cotton. Thus, 
the whole grocery trade 1s estimated 
to use annually about 525,000,000 
bags of cotton, weighing 112,000,000 
pounds, or the equivalent of 268,000 
bales The extent of duplication 
arising from the transfer of commo- 
dities from one firm to another or 
from re-use ot bags cannot be es- 
timated 

A prominent manufacturer, the 
report states, has estimated for 
Coftton-Textile Institute that ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 cotton bags 
for all purposes are manufactured 
annually in the United States. Since 
otton bags are used to some extent 
for cement, fertilizer, mail, money 
and other things not ordinarily 
bought and sold by wholesale gro- 
cers, an estimate of all bags produc- 
cd annually would be expected to 
exceed the wholesale ‘grocery esti- 
mate. 

This manufacturer further esti- 
mates that approximately 500,000,000 
vards of cotton fabric go into 700,- 
0 bags manufactured. Figuring 
the weight of this cloth at 4 pound 
per yard the yardage used is equiva- 
lent to about 125,000,000 pounds, or 
300,000 hales of raw cotton. 

These estimates compare favor- 
ably with the statement published 
by ihe Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, in their 
bulletin of April, 1927, which reads: 
“It is estimated that more than 450,- 
OOO OOO square vards of eviton eloth 
are used annually for bags.” 


Cotton Picker and Stripper 
| is Announced 


Chicago, Il. The machine age 
has contrived an apparatus that 
promises to replace the _ pictures- 
que plodding cotton picker of Dixie 
with machines that pick, strip and 
clean the bolls 

The International Harvester Gom- 
pany states that after many years 
of experimentation it has built three 
machines; a picker of a_ spindle 
type for use in the old Southwest. 
and a cleaner for general use. 

The company regards the picker 
as still being an experiment but the 
siripper and cleaner already have 
proved their adaptability. A num- 
ber of pickers have been place in 
Dixie where their performance will 
be carefully noted. 

Two men operate the machine. 
one guiding the tractor and the 
other controling the picker, the In- 
ternational statement says. 

The machine can pick from two to 
live bales a day, equivalent to what 
two men could do in from eight to 
15 days, it continued. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
Servi 
Standard sizes 
are in stock 
for immediate 
delivery ~ — ~ 
Heddle 
Frames 
An organization | 
keyed to give 
quick service — ~ | 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 
GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Looking Forward On Cotton 


kK were bullish on cotton when 

the price was 14 cents and when 
the price was {7 to 18 we wrote 
three editorials urgime men to 
take heed of the serious boll weevil 
infestation which then existed and 
which Was 
sharp advance in 


Certain CAUSe A 


Prices 

sinee then we privately told a 
number of tmends that we were 
oniv bullish on the supply of cotton 
until and 
that we thought the large acreage 
that is certain to be planted next 
season would cause u deciine atter 
the next planting season was under 
Way 


necessary to 


We are. becoming less sure about 
there being any bearish situation 
after April and are not sure that a 
very serious cotton situation is not 
LO eXIst next summer. 

Betore this issue gets to the mills 
there will be a Government report 
that will give a better idea of the 
size of the Crop, but that estimate 


Will not be final or conclusive 


This year, with its heavy boll 
weevil intestation and damage. can 


be Compared lo the three boll 
1922 and 1923: 
those years the yield of 
acre was 124, 141 and 13! 


Weevil years 

During 
lint pe 
pounds 

We planted this year 42,600,000 
ucres, and on the basis of the usual 
abandonment, will harvest 41,500,000 
ucres 

Applying the yields of 1921, 1922 
and 1423 to 41,500,000 acres. we have 
the following: 


1927 crop 
Will he 
Basis 1921 yield 10. 882.000 
Basis 1922 yield 12,267,000 
Basis 1923 yield 11,397,006 


In spite of the big crop of the last 
year the carryover on August isf 


was only 7,238,000, including linters. 
ir about 6.409.000 of lint eatton. 

(01) the basis of total CTOp © 
1? 750,000, which is 500.000 hales 
above the vield iis imndicated by the 
best of the three previous boll wee 

fotal supply of lint 
cotton would be 19.150.000 

With the consumption of Ameri 
can tint cotton the Same as 
the past vear,. that is. 16.385.000 
bales, the carryover would be 2.765. 
000 Hales hoth in 


Vil vears. the 


Americn and 
under present condi 
a small carryover as that 
wouid result in a serious situation 

Those who do not want to believe 
any such situation to be possible 
Claim that consumption of American 
will be greatly reduced. buf we he- 
leve that if a supply of cotton can 
be -obtained consumption may be 
Increased. 


abroad. and 


lions such 


During the past season mills 
talked themselves into believing that 
large exports of cotton would onls 
a heavy accumulation in 
rope and much was said 
9,000,000 bale carryover. 


about a 


The tinal outcome showed a heavy 
Kuropean consumption and a carry- 
over of only 6,400,000 bales. (7.238.000 
including linters), and mills now 
realized that they talked themselves 
into a state of mind that prevented 
their buying when if was 
below the cost of production and 
many thousands of dollars of possi- 
ble profits have been lost thereby. 

They are now trying to talk them- 
sclves and the buyers of their goods 
into beheving that there will be a 
great reduction in the consumption 
of American cotton. 

Both the population of the world 
and the per capita consumption of 
cotton goods are increasing, and we 
believe that there will be no reduc- 
lion in the consumption of 
provided it is available. 

Already one month of this 
has passed with an increased con- 


COT fon 


cotton 


sumption both in this country and 
well sold 
there is no indication of any reduc- 
lion in consumption during the first 
four months of this cotton year 

A crop of 12,750,000 will indicate a 
carryover of 2,700,000 bales, and thal 
figure may be changed to the extent 
that the September 8th figure is 
above or below. 12,750,000 

The most bearish factor of the 
future ts the probability of a record 
breaking cotton acreage in 1928. 

The most bullish 
probably small carryovet 
iv78, and the fact that 
bought an unusualls 


abroad. and Hore 


factor is the 
August 1, 
mills have 
small portion 
of the cotton that they must buy. 
Cotton that has vet to be hough! 
imd must he 


hought mw always 


bullish ftaetor. 
We were openly bullish at 17 to 18 
bul realize now that the price is on 


debatable grounds 


We see the possibility, but not the 


certainty. of a Serious Situation 
ahead, and we urge mills to quit 
lalking about such a doubtful faetor 
as reduced 


CONSUMpLION, and 1+ 


siier whal mav or may no! happen 


Thirty Days of Doubt 


Thursdays Week fhe 
(rcovernment will be permitted to 


roretCasti and 


another 
thirty davs ot doubt will be. at least. 
partiall 
Thirty davs ago, when most of the 
private 
of the 


vy ended 


forecasters were, in the face 
Holl weevil infestation 
Known at that time of yvear. 
publishing estimates which were 
equivalent to a record-breaking vield 
per the (zovernment came 
with an estimate of 13,492,000 bales 
There was a period of violent 
raving in which manv mill 
jomned and vet almost 
ception the’ private 
today 


wilhout ex- 
estimates are 
below the Government esti 
Mate against which so raved. 

‘or thirtw dave buvers of cotton 
goods and Yarns have used the Quecs- 
lion of the aceuracy oft the (novern 
ment estimate to prevent mills from 
securing justified advances in prices 

The period of might have 
been reduced to 15 days had no! 
cotton manufacturers, in a 


most 
brilliant piece of work. 
Government to e| 
which would made on 
\ugust 25th, and to deliver the sit- 
uation unto the tender mercies of 
the speculators and their private 


caused the 
the report 


minate 


have Deen 


estimates 

Had the Government 
August 9th verified or dis- 
proved on August 25th a much bet- 
ter situation would have resulted. 


mate of 


been 


One Point of Agreement 


N a letter that the strikers at Hen- 
defson, N nddressed to the 
mill we note the following 
graph: 


para- 


We also fecl that we are not a class of 
people to be locked in and ask that this be 
investigated 

Most of their letter was unreason- 
uble and not worthy of consideration 
but the above paragraph should be 


laken seriously not only hy the 
Management af Henderson but by 
others. 


The Cotlon mill 


people oft the 
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South are of pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood. n race of people io whom the 
idea of being locked in is inherentls 
obnoxious 

Ii may make no difference to the 
foreign rift rail who operate the 
mills of New England whether they 
ire locked in or not but those who 
lock the doors upon the mill opera- 
Lives of the South shows that they 
do not understand their: race pride 
and their characteristics. 

\t the beginning of the Henderson 
strike we heard thal it was partly 
born of a feeling of 
against the systetmn of 


resentment! 
locking the 
gn les, 

If any mill can not keep the oper 
ulives in without locking gates, they 
need i. gel an new set ot overseers 
for there are hundreds of mills effi 
operated Without locks 

When a such 


as the above is made, mill Manure 


reasonable request! 


ment should atways give if serious 
consideration We commend such 
Action to the management at Hen 
derson 


Child Labor Law for Others 


Kk notice the following in a recent 
msue of the Charlotte News: 


1. E. Page, street sales manager of 
magazines tor Paul Brown, South Trvon 
street news dealers, will face trial next 
Tuesday in City Police Court on charges 
of employing a boy under 12 vears of age 
to sell magazines on the streets. The law 
requires that no boy shall be permitted to 
work on the streets until he has reached 
the age of 12. Youths-between 14 and 16 
years may be employed under certain con 
ditions as to hours and length of employ 
ment 


When the Federal Child Labo: 
Law was under consideration mos! 
of the 
meni ind had much to Say 
employment of 


Inagazines urged its enact- 
about 
young children in 

We called attention. then, fo the 
fact that the magazines were em- 
ploying yvoung children than 
cotton mills and we are glad to see 
them getting into trouble with State 
laws, 


How Come? 
- a recent hewspaper account of 
if} 


attack upon a girl we notice 


the following: 


Aug.’ 19.—Excitement ran high here this 
morning and the town is still agog over a 
perpetreated crime by an unknown assail 
ant upon a 13-year-old girl, well known 
employee at one of the local textile mills 
here, yesterday about 12:30 o’clock 

The story as told by the girl to officers 
was to the effect that she had been to lunch 
and was on her way back to the mill and 


The age of the girl is given as 13 
and if 18 stated that she was work- 
ing in the mull, 

The law of North 
every other Southern 
lutely prohibits the employment, in 
a cotton mill, of any person unde: 
l4 years of age and that law should 
he obeyed. 

If the facts are River correctly, 
the mill in question should be in- 
dicted. 

There is no need to employ athy 


Carolina and 


State abso 


girl under 14 years of age and every 
violation of the law brings the in- 
dustry into disrepute. 
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Personal News 


EF. P. Hollis has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Thos. Henry 
and Sons. Nashville. Tenn. 


J. B. Watkins has resigned as 


overseer of spinning at the Fountain 


Mills. Tarboro, N. C. 


Gieorge A. Durham has been elec! 
ed first vice-president! of the Eno 
Mills. Hillsboro, N. C. 


L.. H. Sellers has been elected sec 
ond vice-president of fhe i ol. 
ton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Allan Browning has been e'ected 
secretary of the Eno Cotton Mills, 
Hillshoro, N, ¢ 


W. A. Roberts has been promoted 
from loom fixer to overseer of weav- 
ing at night at the Chadwick-Hos- 


kins Mill No. 2. Chartotte; N. © 


C. H. Robertson, superintenden! 
ihe Eno Mills, Hillsboro, N. ©... will 
hereaffer also act as general man- 
uker. 


| romer has resigzZ red is 
seer weaving night. at Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 2, Charlotte, N. ©, 


James Ownesby, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has become 
general overseer of carding at [the 
American Millis No. 14, Bessemer 
City. 


J. Cheshire Webb has been elec'- 
ed president of the Eno Milis, -Hills 
boro. N. sueceeding the tale 
James H. Webb. 


Joe Wofford has resigned as si 


ond hand in weaving at Chadwick- 


Hoskins Mill No. 2. N. 


Rk. D. Connor has has been pro- 
moted from loom ftixer to second in 
weaving at Chawdick-Hoskins Mill! 
No. 2, Gharlotte, N. C. 


L.. H. Hallman, overseer card- 
ing at the Monarch Mills, Lockhart, 
S. C.. is spending a ten day vacation 
visiting his sons in Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. BE. Cannon, formerly of the In- 
man Mills. Inman, S. CC. has accept- 
ed the position of oversecr ot weay- 
ing at the High Shoals plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, High 
Shoals, N. C. 


L. L. Hurley, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Osceoia Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. has accepted a similar 
position at the Hickory Spinning 


I. K. Edwards, who recently re- 
signed as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome. Ga. to accept a position al 
ihe Clyde Millis, Newton, N. as 
noted, is overseer of carding and 
spinning at that mill. 


(. M,. Byrd, card inspector and who 
has charge of ecard clothing at the 
Peerless. Thomaston and Martha 
Mills. Thomaston. Ga. and the Al- 
dora Mills, Barnesville, has also 
been given charge of the flv frames 
at the Thomaston Mills No. 1 and 2 


~* 


formerly of 


B. V. May, treasurer of the Mav 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., and 
Miss Louise Simpson, of Chester, =. 
(.. were recently married. 


H. L. Fearing, formerly in charge 
of dyeing al Pond Lily Co, New 
Haven, Gonn. has been appointed 
overseer of dveing at the Kerr 
Bleaching and Finishing Company, 
Concord, N. C. 


W. S. Nichoison, of Union, 8S. t.. 
has been elected preside mt ana 
treasurer of the Union-Buffalo Mills. 
of that place, succeeding the lale 
H. B. Jennings. He is also treasurer 
of the Excelsior Mills and president! 
of the Dainty Maid Silk Millis, now 
under construction at Union. Mr. 
Nicholson, who is only 36 vears of 
age, is one of the youngest mill 
executives in the South. 


American Cotton 
Manufacturers Assn. 
in New Quarters 


the offices of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, which 
roy some vears have been im the 
Commercial National Bank Buildin 
Charlotte, has been moved to new 
quarters at 1206 First National Bank 
Building. 

The offices, which are in charge of 
W. M. MeLaurine, secretary, oceup 
a handsome suite in the new Firs! 
Nalional puilding and: have 
enlarged facilities for carrving on 
its work. 


Arkwrights Election 


\s a result of the annual election 
of the Arkwrights, the textile re- 
search organization of the Southern 
Textile Association, James A. Chap- 
man, Jr., vice-president and general 
manager of the Inman Mills. Inman. 
Ss. C. has been added to the board 
of directors. He succeeds G. A. 
Franklin, of Augusta, Ga. Other di- 
reciors of the Arkwrights include 
Gordon Cobb, David Clark. Frank 
S. Dennis, W. H. Gibson, Jr.. H. H. 
Boyd, Robt. W. Philip, Carl R. Har- 
ris, Marshall Dilling. L. L. Brown. 
J. O. Corn and O. D. Grimes. 

All officers of the oreanizaiion 
were re-elected to serve until July. 
1928. They are F. Gordon Cobb. 
president; Frank S. Dennis, vice- 
president; and J. M. Gregg, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Investigate Cotton Fre ight Rates. 

Washington, D. C. Dates and 
places for five hearings on the col- 
ion phases of the general freighf 
rales investigation were announced 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

The hearings, {0 be conducted by 
Commissioner Woodlock. will be 
held at Atlanta, October i3: Gulf- 
port, Miss., on the day follewing con- 
clusion of the Atlanta hearing; Los 
Angeles, October 31; Oklahoma City, 
November 18. and Dallas, November 


2d. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 


Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


COMPANY 


A. B. CARTER, Soushern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


— 


Southern Competition 
Has hurt my established lines 


Made in New England 


With no desire to interfere with selling 
agents, | want some good up-to-date Mills on 
40" and 45° looms with attachments. Print 
cloth yarns, to take over a product which can 
be made interesting, even on this high cotton 
market on converted lines. 

Can also use narrow looms 22 warp 38 fill- 
ing yarns and looms, 40”, 50”, 60” to make a 
cloth on a basis of 40” 48x48 weight 2.50 and 
2.85. A choice Bleachery South understands 
our lines. 

Sales cashed at the end of each month. Ad- 
dress me personally. 


F. C. Harder 


Care of Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
51-53 Worth Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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EMS OF INTEREST 


Commerce, Ga.—-It is reported that 
A. Db. Harris, ©. J. Hood and others 
are interested in a plan for buildimg 
a cotton mill here. 

Morrilton, Ark. It is reported 
that Chas. F. Orr. of South Attle- 
is to erect a plant here 
for the manufacture of shoe laces. 


hore. Mass.. 


Fort Mill, S. C.—It is expected thal 
the contract for the erection of the 
blieachery at the Fort Mill Manufac- 
luring Company, will be iet about 
he first of October. The building 
will be erected at the rear of the 
present mill No, 1. 

Griffin, Ga.-The Georgia Kineaid 
Mills has just paid out $35,000 tn 
cash bonuses to Its 2,000 employees. 
‘his represented a 40 per cent In- 
over the 1926 bonus. The 
money went to the mill operatives 
alone and officials and olfice em- 
plovees were not included. 


Creuse 


Woodruff, S. C.—Mills Mill No. 2, 
reported, let eontract for heating 
equipment to Grinnel Co,, 22 East 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. (C.; for 
power transmission work; T. B. 
Woods Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa.; 
for motor drivers, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Anderson, C.—The understand- 
ing that-a number of the mills im 
(his section are planning to expand, 
has been a matter of considerable 
interest. One of the most important 
pieces Of gossip, mn this connection, 
is the rumor that the Orr Miil is to 
be made one of the largest plants in 
the entire South. 


Mebane, N. C. —The Howard Silk 
Throwing Company, which is being 
moved here from Philadelphia, is 
expected to begin operations within 
the next two weeks. All of the 
equipment from the plant in Phila- 
delphia is being moved here and 
operations at the former plant will 
cease, 

Belton, S. C.-Approximately $1000 
damage was done to the card room 
of the Belton Mills Tuesday night 
when lint became ignited by a boil 
of lightning during a thunderstorm. 
the greater part of the loss was due 
to water when the automatic sprink- 
ler flooded the section. 


Abbeville, S. C. — The Junior 
(Chamber of Commerce has about 
completed arrangements for the es- 
lablishment of a silk plant here, 
plans for which have been under 
way several weeks. as noted. Hubert 
C. Cox, secretary, states that $125.- 
000 has been raised by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and that the 
Van Raalte silk interests, of New 
York, will furnish the balance of the 
$175.000 needed to erect the silk mill. 
The mill is to manufacture broad 
silks and finished garments. A dye 
plant will also be established in 
connection with the mill. 


Inman, 8S. C.—The complete list of 
contracts recently awarded by the 
lriman Mills, as noted, is as follows: 


Potter & Shackelford. Inc. Ailen 
sidg.. Greenville, for extension to 


mills; 4% stomes, 154x78 feet. brick 
walls, cast-iron columns, _ steel 
beams and wood floors; let following 
sub-contracts; Structural steel, F. 
Golian Co., 101 Marietla St. At- 
lanta, Ga.; roofing and sheet metal 
work, J. A. Piper Roofing Uo, 116 
W. Court St. Greenville; steel sash, 
glass and putty, Detroit Steel Prod- 
Detroit, Mich.: cast-iron 
columns, Paul Wright & Co. Brown- 


ucts Co. 


Marx Bldg... Birmingham, Ala. 


Waxhaw, N. C. The Rodman- 
Heath Cotton Mills are standing idle 
for two weeks in order to have all 
machinery overhauled and new 
floors laid throughout the building. 


Autun, 8S, C.—An addition will be 
built al once to the plant of the Pen- 
dieton Manufacturing Company, i 
was announced. Plans for the pro- 
ject were drawn in the office of J. 
Kk. Sirrine & Co., Greenville. No con- 
tract for the work will be let, the 
company directing its own building 
operations. The weave shed will be 
enlarged and a number of looms tn- 
stalled, 
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Greenville, S. C.—A survey of the 
land on which the next textile plant 
at Marietta will be erected, will be 
made during the next few days in 
the office of J. E. Sirrine & Co. local 
engineers, officials have announced. 
This will be followed by the actual 
drawing of plans. The new textile 
plant will be erected by local inter- 
ests in connection with the Wood- 
ward, Baldwin Company, of New 
York 


Little, Rock, Ark.—Actual opera- 
lions have been started by the 
Little Rock Textile Company, a new 
plant that produces rope, braid and 


mops. The mill occupies a new one 
story building, 50x200 feet and has 
1500 spindles, two rope machines 


and 50 braiders. Officers of the 
company are C. V. Hoke, president, 
Nanseeka Hope, treasurer and J. (i. 
Sanders, superintendent. 


Gainesville, Ga. 
Manufacturing 


The Chicopee 
Company has lel 
contract to the Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Company, Greenville for 
the erection of a siore and office 
building. 

The houses in the mill village are 
expected to be completed within a 
short time and streets and sinewalks 
are now being paved. ‘Tests of the 
water supply, to determine whelher 
or not the company will erect a 
bleachery are now being made. 

Waycross, Ga.-The Waycross and 
Ware County Chamber of Commerce 
has been advised by a large thrown 
silk .factory that it would invest 
$100,000 in a silk factory in Way- 
cross provided the city will invest 
an equal amount. 

The size of this factory offering to 
focate here is gained from the fac! 
that its 1926 sales totalled $600.000 
and its sales for the first six months 
of this year grossed $586,000. In 1926 
a 10 per cent dividend was declared, 
according to information received 
here. 


Burlington, N. C.—W. H. May, 
president of the May Hosiery Mills, 
confirmed reports that a merger o! 
the May Mosiery Mills and Nacional! 
Dye Works has been consumated, 
also that negotiations for the saie 
of a block of stock of the merged 
companies is pending and probably 
will be consumated within the next 
few days. 

A charter has been secured for 
the new corporation, although iis 
name has not been decided upon. 

Thirty-eight thousand shares of 
preference stock and 20,000 shares 
of common “A” stock will be offer- 
ed by Hamphill, Noves & Co. and 
Charles D. Barney & Co. of New 
York, as underwriters of the issue, 
it is said, with its quotation on the 
New York curb market immediately 
after final articles of the deal are 
signed. 

Under the plans of the merger and 
stock sale the remainder, or con- 
trolling stock of 60,000 common “A” 


SO 
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shares and 5,000 preference stock 
will remain in the holding of the 
present owners. No change in ‘he 


management or personnel of either 
of the plants is proposed or conlem- 
plated, Mr. May stated. 

Under the consolidation of the or- 
ganization, the finishing department! 
will have annual capacity of 2,500,- 
(0 dozen pairs of hose, according 
to a statement of the underwriters 
of the offering. 


Properties of the 
defunct Kinston Cotton Mills will be 
placed on the block at Kinston for 
sale for a second time on September 
i?, the recent bid of W. Birch Doue 
fass and Harry L. Wooten, Kinston 


Kinston, N. C. 


men, having been raised by C. U 
Hudson. of Greensboro, N. C. Af 
(he sale several weeks ago Messrs 


and Wooten 


the mortgaged 


BH 


offered 
mdebtedness 


Douglass 
above 


of the spinning company—a tol il of 
$221,200 for the plant and minor 


holdings of the company Hudson's 
bid is 10 per cent higher on the sum 
over the mortgaged indebtedness, 
$215,000. Under the North Carolima 
law several weeks must elapse afler 
any other bid 
ders to better it if they are melined 


his! sule eniuble 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Industrial 
loveing Corporation of New 
las plans for establish- 
ing a plant here. A building for the 
company is now being erected by 
ihre J. A. Jones Construction A).. 
will be leased to the dyeing c 
pany. 


completed 


The plant here will be operated in 
connection with the plant in: New 
York, the local company having 
been incorporated as the Industrial 
Dyeing Corp. of North Caro!ina. Of- 
ficers of the company are Louis L. 
Wisner, president, Kar! Ginter, vice- 


president and Wm. H. Deeretield, 
secretary and treasurer. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Deerefield will 


have charge of the plant here. Jus! 
what equipment will be installed has 
not been announced. The plant in 
New York dyes rayon yarns, 


Rayon Companies To Build 
200 Homes 


Johnson City, Tenn.— More 
0) better grade homes will be 
structed in Happy Valley as soon as 
preliminary surveys are made by 
the experts in charge of the city 
planning of the valley, according to 
Ur. A. Mothwurf, president of the 
\merican Bemberg Corporation, and 
president of the American Glanzstoff 
Corporation. “This will be the car- 
rying out of the agreement made by 
Johnson City, Elizabethon and the 
Glanzstoff Corporation,” said Dr. 
Mothwurf. 

’ During the interview Dr. Moth- 
wurt gave a general outline of the 
pretentious future developments 
planned for Happy Valley, which 
begun several weeks ago when Jus- 


than 
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tin R. Hartzog, an associate of the 
internationally known city planner, 
John Noten, of Cambmndge, Mass.. 


made a “reconnaissance survey” of 


the valley As a resull of this sur- 
vey John Nolen made a contract 
with the Glanzstoff corporation 


start 
a pretentious regional sur- 


whereby he is to immediately 
work on 


ing between $3,000 and 84,000. It Is 
from Dr. Mothwurfs 
that they 
pied by employees including. skilled 
attaches. technicians. chemists and 
office staff of both the Bemberg and 
Glanzstoff corporations. In addition 
there will be quite a number ol 
more pretentious homes built al an 


understood. 


statements, will be 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 832 years experience solving water 
satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


vey embracing all of the valley be- early date for department heads, 
tween Johnson City and Elizabeth- and others connected with the tn 
Lon. dustrial organizations 

\s soon as the survey has pro- “We are looking to the future 
gressed far enough to furnish a ba- when this entire vallev will be buill 


sis for the location of specific lots, up,” said Dr. Mothwurf, “and in o1 
the work of constructing the 200 der to intelligently build and de- 
homes will be begun. velop, if was thought advisable to 

These homes are to he modern 1th follow il comprehens ve pian such 


every Way, of either brick, concrete as will be prepared by John Nolen. 
or frame construction and will be of in the 
the type generally regarded as cos! the making of the c 


surumary preliminary to 


ontract Mr. Ne 
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len paid high tribute to this region, 


saying: “There are few regions in 
the United States so suitable and 
attractive for industrial develop- 
ment. Rich in resources, unusually 


favorable in climate, remarkable in 
scenic and recreational features, 
Happy Valley and its environs have 
an opportunity for orderly and well 
directed growth that make for sue 
cess and the welfare of all concern- 
ed. But in order to get the benefits 
of this situation, suitable plans 
should be prepared to guide the de- 
velopment on the best lines. With- 
oul proper plans, based upon careful 
surveys and preliminary studies 
there will be waste of both time and 
money and the results will not be so 
satistactory nor agreeable.” 

Later in his comments, Mr. Nolen 
outlines what he proposes to do 
“The preparation of a regional pian 


as a basis for broad and related 
planning. 
“This should inelude recommen- 


dations for the early selection of the 
rea or areas tor the proposed ifit- 
and 

achion 
and 
land 
such 
different Open 
parks and playgrounds. 
ind sites for schools and other pub- 
ne buildings.” 

Justio R the associate of 
Vr. Nolen, made the prelimi- 
nary proposition and general Survey, 
arrived last Tuesday to begin work 
on the regional plan. 

lf is not known what plan will be 
followed in the construction of the 
200 homes provided for in the initia! 
contract. It is understood that the 
Chambers of commerce will consider 
proposals from large organizations 
who are in position to handle the 
whole contract, it being understood 
that all house plans must have the 
upproval of the Glanzstoff corpora- 
tion officials, 


‘lal housing 


th 


project, Serve as a 
lhe 


highways. 


subsequent 


living mul Of streete 
umd the alloeation of 


areas fo 
uses as industry 
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Classes. 


spaces Tol 


Hartzog. 
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Prosperity. 


With the cotton mills running al 
lull blast night and day and with 
crops giving promise of bringing a 
profitable return from the markets. 
ii is no wonder that the Piedmont 
Carolinas are Luning their ears to 
the hum of the musie of prosperity. 

Charlotte News. 
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Visiting Europe 
Contmued from Page 18) 


warps made that way because there 
were less loose ends 

There were a number of ball 
warpers and I watched them to gel 
an idea of the evenness of the yarn. 

The manager offered to go back 
with me for an examination of any- 
thing that | found of special inter- 
est and he spent quite a while ask- 
ing me about American mills and 
methods 

He was an unusual man, espe- 
cially for an English cotton man- 
ufacturer, and HW he ever comes to 
the United States I hope to have the 
pleasure of conducting him through 
some of our mils. 

The only eriticism that | have to 
make of his mill is that it was nof 
clean, but L was told that very few 
Knglish mills are kept clean 

Leaving that mill .we. drove to 
another yarn mill, where we again 
found a combination of office and 
roller covering shop. 

\s Leon Rothery and 
Pratt had to see 
clothing that was needed, | accom- 
panied them to the card room with- 
oul anything being said about ny 


Walter 


about some eard 
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not being there on card c‘othing 
business. I doubt if I would have 
heen admitted otherwise 

It was one of the dirtiest card 
rooms I have seen in a long time. 
The cards were close together and 
the floor was in very bad repair. 
While Leon Rothery and Walter 
Pratt were getting the details of 
the card clothing order, | engaged 
the second hand or assistant carder 
In conversation and learned from 
him that they had a card draft of 
about 90 and that they ran three 
processes of drawing. 

They were doing fair carding, but 
if the average mill president in the 
south found his ecard room that 
dirty, somebody would be looking 
for a new job. 

| did not get a chance to visit any 
other parts of that mill. 

After leaving we drove’ to a new 
20,000 spindle mill, said to be one 
of oniy two new mills being built in 
England. 

As they had only begun to instal! 
the machinery, I did not go in the 
building. 

From that’ mill to the Midland 
Hotel in Manchester it was diffieult 
lo tell when you left one town and 
entered another, as it was built up 


all the way, and we passed a count- 
less number of mil.s. 

We had lunch at the Midland 
Hotel, where LI had spent several 
days about twenty-five years ago. I 
could not see that there had been 
many changes. 

To Be Continued) 


To Enlarge Textile Hall 


Greenville, S. C.—Sale of $25,000 
worth of 10-year seven per cent in- 
terest bonds to finance a new iwo- 
story steel and brick annex to Tex- 
tile Hall has been authorized by 
Textile Hall Corporation and an op- 
tion was taken on a strip of land 251 
by 70 feet on the east side of the 
hail on which the annex structure 
will be built, it was announced by 
William G,. Sirrine, president and 
treasurer of the hall corporation. 

The land taken an on option was 
secured from 8S. R. Zimmerman and 
the heirs of the late James H. Wood- 
side and James P. Poole. The option 
is good until January 1, 1928, and in 
that time, Textile Hall officials hope 
to sell $25.000 in bonds, secured bs 
first mortgages agains! the new 
and larger annex. 


Thursday, September 8, 1927. 


The new annex will be an enlarge- 
ment on the smaller steel bullding 


which has been on the East side 
the hall for three or four years. 


is planned to move the old annex to 
the land under option, and [o con- 
vert it from a single story to a lwo 
story structure. The lower floor 
and the upper story will be steel 
Sirrine 


with a wooden floor. J. E. 


& Co. engineers, are designing the 
new annex. The new property wil! 


be worth approximately $45,000, 
was stated. 


It is planned to build the larger 
annex 200 by 50 feet. A (twelve- 
Prom 
Academy street will afford an en- 


foot passage was leading 


trance to the annex and thus 
the hall from that street. 


trance from Washington street. 


Letters are being sent out to eiti- 


zens of Greenville and 


executives of the State asking thein 
‘oO subseribe to the bonds which will 
make the annex possible. ‘The bonds 
are to be in $100, $500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations. dates October 1, 1027. 
pavable in 10 years with 7 per een! 


interest payable semi-annually 


This will 
give an entrance to the main hali 
to aid in relieving congestion form- 
erly aceruing about the lone en- 


‘ 
cotton mill 
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New Uses for Cotton 
Continued from Page 8) 


lo mouth” have been devei- 
ihat mills for 
they had to 
OWT ware- 
had heen 


process of 


buying 
oped, with the resulf 
a time at hound 


least 
carry stocks in 
which formerly 
carried by others in the 
distribution. 


houses 


nese Tew 
ferrelated 


a single 


conditions seem so 
within the industry thal 
mill cannot adopt its poli- 
cies and make them succeed withou! 
an opportunity to visualize the oul- 
vrowth of the new 
found 


influences. I have 
nol vet 


that this new picture 
of the industry has been satisfac- 
lori.y presented. And so il becomes 


one of the principal purposes OF the 
Cotton-Textile Institute to help 
make this piefure so thal manufac- 
clearly and ap- 

with regard to 
ihe whole in a new perspective. II 
ihen be the privilege of each to 

his own conclusions as to the 


ers Mav see if 
se their position 
will 
sound and effective policies in man- 
facturing and distribution in his 
own maividual case In obtaming | 
general picture ade- 
quate statistics of production, sales. 
and Will play an ex- 
part. Informa- 
lion coneerning supply and demand 
is one of the the 
situation. The correet and generally 
that it is nor- 
ices io he the 


SOCKS, orders 


important! 


basic features of 


accepted principle 


inal and sound for pi 
natural outgrowth of supply and de- 
mand. I do not understand, 
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eyer, 


ihait the cotton textile indus- 
ry is yet in a position where it has 
satisfactory conception of all the 
existing facts or the probable trend 
of supply and demand. 


The Institute Programme. 


It is 
Cotton 


true that the Association of 
Textile Merchants of New 
York has in the past two years done 
4 most constructive work in supply- 
ing statistics as to production, 
stocks on hand, and unfilied orders. 
Thal Association deserves great 
credit for what if has done in this 
directaon, and its figures are abou! 
the only ones that help to depict the 
situation as to supply and demand. 
The members of that Association. 
however, would be the firs! to admit 
‘hat their statistics are not and 
necessarily cannot be complete at 
the moment, even from the stand- 
point of the information derivable 
from the mills. The Institute desires 
Oo do all it can to provide adequate 
stalistical information on 
ments and 


ele- 
fur- 


‘hese 
it also wishes to go 


ther and co-operate with associa- 
lions representing agents, 


jobbers, converters. finishers, and 
others to present a more comptete 
picture than is obtainable from the 


mills aone. The information so de- 
rived can be assembled and distribu- 
led for the more complete enlighten- 
ment.of mills and other elements of 
the industry. As the scope of these 
statistics is widened and as a 
line of reliable data is ae: 
ior purposes of 


longer 
umulated 
comparison and 
eement im the industrs 


shudv vers 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


should be able to give increasingly 
intelligent consideration to the 
consideration to the question of 
oy erproduct 

Such studies as have heen made 
over a period of years indicate that 
a season of high manufacturing ac- 
Livity in the early part of the calen- 


dar year has been succeeded by a 
seasonal decline during summer 
months. This suggests the query 


whether production has not exceed- 
ed demand during part of the year 
so that the same rate of output can- 
nol be soundly maintained without 
exceeding demand during another 
part of the year. Also during the 
summer there appears frequent!y to 
be a shrinkage in the margin be- 
iween the price of goods and the 
price of cotton used in their manu- 
facture. These things look like 
symptoms of overproduction, which 


keeps prices abnormally low and 
then further depresses them, with 
fhe result that the mills find insuf- 
ficient demand for their goods and 


no alternative but to cut down their 
production. 

Another matter which the Insti- 
lule plans to studv for the benefit 
of its members is the problem of 
eost of production. I am told thata 
number of mills have not develop- 
ml any methods of accounting, 
with the result that there is a grea! 
diversity of opmion concerning the 
cost of making given constructions 
of cotton goods. \ manufacturer 
might decide to undertake the’ pro- 
duction of an additional type of 


that the price 


cost 


moods on the theors 
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obtainable will vield a profil, and 
vel an accurate system of determin- 
ing costs would make it clear thal 
such a step would result in loss in- 
stead of a profit. Surely it is of 
vital interest to every manufaclur- 
er to be able to protect himself from 
such an error. It is conceiy 

able that a mill has made and will 
continue to make a given type of 
the unsupported theory 
existing prices profit, 
When accurate cost accounting 
would show that that particular 
product, under given circumstances. 
would he produced ata loss 
of a profit, 


alan 


that give a 


instead 
Surely, if the manufac- 


lurer were more inielligently in- 
formed as to the facts he would be 
either more insistent upon getting 


adequate prices or more alert to dis- 
continue manufacturing that 
licular item at a loss. 

It is hoped that the obtaining of 
more complete information will pro- 
mote stability. It would be surpris- 
ing 1f the development of more com- 
plete information Lhese 
matters would not lead to greater 
eaution on the part of the mills in 
their operations and in quotation of 
prices. I beheve the greater stabili- 
tv resulting would be desirable from 


pret 


Concerning 


every standpoint of public interes 
The more production can be con- 
ducted in an orderly manner and 


the more the drastic 
which imevitably 
Overpl oduet ion 


curtailments 
follow 
can be avoided the 


sf 


more economical production ought! 
'o be and the more satisfactory con- 
ditions ought to he from the sland 
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How You Benefit by 
Large Plant Production 


Because every step in the production of Zinc-O-Lith is 
handled on a volume production basis, you 
better white painting in your plant buildings and on 
your mill village buildings at a lower cost. 
duction opens the way for better products and lower 
costs. It always has and always will! 

Let us tell you how these factors of Glidden paint pro- 
duction can be applied to your individual paint problems. 
Write today. Let the Glidden representative give you an 
estimate On your paint requirements. 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
National Headquarters, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


can buy 


Volume pro- 


PURE WHITE 


—a fine type of 
enamelfor general 
interior finishing 
on walls or wood- 
work. May be tin- 
ted to any shade 
desired. Very eco- 


nomical. 


y 


—a high-quality, 
low-price flat 
whiteggfor use On 
walls and ceilings 
or as an undercoat 
for enamels. It 
can be tinted to 


any shade. 


~an outside white, 
ready for use. Can 
easily be tinted. 
A white that has 
exceptional cover- 
ing, hiding and 
spreading quali- 


ties. 


point of employment! in the mills. 
While I do not profess to have e@x- 
pert knowledge as to the conditions 
of textile labor, I am unaware o! 
any reason why in this respect there 
would be an exception to labor von- 
ditions generally. I believe it is a 
commontiy accepted view that it Is 
far better for labor to work with 
reasonable steadiness throughoul 
the vear than to work on a basis 
seriousiv in excess of the ayerage 
rate of demand for part of the year, 
and for that reason be reduced to a 
much lower rate of production for 
a subsequent period. Nor ts ack 
stability to help the ultimate 
consumer. He is not likely to be 
the one who will get whatever bene- 
fils may be derived from rapid and 
uncertam changes ot price ior ColL- 
lon textiles. The individual who 
houvs over the retail counter otten 
is nol likelv toe find that anv fluctua- 
lions in prices which may have oc- 
eurred along the channe's distri- 
bution are reflected in the prices he 
also believe that this inter- 
est in stabilization extends to the 
larmer as to the price he recerves 
for cotton and to ihe stoekhoide! ol 
ihe mill as to the ‘price it pays for 
I! AS hoth would he 
in a better position if the price of 
eotton eould he more. stable by 
avoiding such adverse influences as 
may practicably be eliminated. 

Another matter in which the In- 
stitute desires to be helpful, both 
within the industry and to the pub- 
lic, lies in the promotion of. simph- 
fication and standardization, in both 
of which the Department of UCom- 
meree has been interesled and has 
accomplished much. It has already 
heen suggested that there are times 
when many more different con- 
strutions of cloth are made than are 
needed to meet the real demand of 
the consumer: that In some cases 
demand is so slight that it would be 
in the public interest to discontinue 
their manufacture; and that in many 
cases the enormous variely of con- 
structions has come to pass, not be- 
eause of actual needs, bul because 
of efforts on the part of some manu- 
facturer or distributor to bring 
about a slight variation in prices. 
The Institute is prepared to assis! 
by making studies along these lines 
and by co-operating with the De- 
partment of Commerce wherever 
desirable. 

The third and very important 
yhase of the Institutes activities 
will be conducted through sect 
of new uses where our staff will be 
equipped to render all possible as- 
sistance to increase the demand tor 
cotton goods by ascertaining hew 
uses and encouraging expansion of 
existing uses. This work will em- 
brate the efforts extend our ex- 
ports and to enlarge our home mar- 
kets by encouraging the use of do- 
mestic products and promoting a 
greater use of cotton goods where- 
ever eotton can economically mee! 
the requirements of the consumer. 
This work will involve study Of mat 
kets and analysis of various colion 
fabrics and competing materials as 
to relative merits involving suita- 
bility, durability, quality, and price. 
In this work the Institute ts fortu- 
nate in having the cordial support 
of the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture, which received 
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from the last Congress appropria- 
tions to promote the use of colton. 
For the first time in the history ol 
the industry in this country a com- 
mittee has heen formed, including 
representatives of the Departnients 
of Commerce and Argiculture and of 
the cotton mills acting through the 
Institute, for the purpose of co-or- 
dinatine the work of this character. 
We hope also to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of other departments of the 
Federal Government, of State col- 
elges mierested im cotton fabrics, 
and other universities, colleges, or 
schools doing research work, as well 
as the business press of the coun- 
trv, trade associations, and researc: 


laboratories. 


Already the Institute has under- 
taken extensive studies of existing 
and pofential markets tor cotton 
hags. and has started studies con- 
cerning wall - covering material, 
wearing apparel, and cotton towels. 
As an illustration of the action 
which the Institute has been able to 
fake, various State highway com- 
missions have at the request of the 
Institute specified that cement for 
public construction work be fur- 
nished in cotton bags. Investigation 
shows that cotton now carries 80 per 
cent of the annual production of ce- 
ment in the United States and thal 
favorable economical factors jusli- 
fy carrving at least 93 per cent in 
cotton bags. An increase to this ex- 
tent would involve an increased use 
of cotton bags amounting to 10 mii 
lion vards annually. Flour is one 
of the great fields for the use of 

tton, it being estimated thal o0 
per cent of the 700 million colton 
bags now used annually in the 
United States are for this commo- 
dity. -Greater consumption of 
ton bagging is possible for the dis- 
tribution of sugar, coffee, cottonseed 
cake and meal. sait, nuts, and vege- 
tables. The meat industry uses 
large quantities of cotton, and a 
number of large nurseries are In- 
vestigatinge the use of cotton bag- 
ging for the shipment of trees and 
shrubs. 


Widening the Field. 


rom studies already made by the 
Institute we have learned that 
there has been ar imecrease ot ap- 
proximately three million yards of} 
cotton bagzing over the quanti's 
used in 1925 for the shipment 0: 
chick feeds and such staples as bran 
and alfalfa meal. For seeds 7,500,- 
my) cotton bags are needed to handle 
the commercial demand. Soap, (oo, 
is a field in which cotton 1s being 
more widely used. Within the tas 
year and a half one of the large soa) 
companies has shipped more ‘han 
one-third of tis products In Cotton 
and has found it advantageous he- 
cause of the ease wilh which it can 
he handled. saving of floor space 
convenience in making up laundr 
solutions. and continued use tor a 
variety of other purposes, Paper 
lowels are sometimes said to be 
much bet'er than cotton towels, vel 
one burenu of the Federal Govern- 
ment employing 700 persons has 
demonstrated thal the cost of eotlon 
towels. including the purchase price 
and labor, for one year was Jo per 
eent less than the cost of pape 
towels. Renewa!s and laundering 0! 
the cotton towels after the first 
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vear amounted to less than 50 per 
cent of the maintenance of paper 
towels. 

Apart from these 
cial uses of cotton 


quantities, the 


more commer- 
cloth in large 
Instifute is mindful 
of the large opportunity for im- 
provement in the distribution of 
as plece goods or in wearing ap- 
cotton goods over the retail counter 
parel. Every effort is being made 
hv the Institute to endorse atlempts 
io give more attention to the quality 
and designing of fine cottons wiiich 
are subject to stvle influences. Much 
of the il-favor which has come 
upon fine cottons in recent years has 
been due to a lack of understanding 
of the real quaiities of cotton and a 
passive altitude on the part of many 
concerned in this section of the in- 
dustry. 

We know that there are instances 
where cotton goods mav he substi- 
luted for other materials for the 
hest interest of the ullimate consum- 
er as well as the trades concerned. 
We know equally well thal (here are 
instances in which such substitu- 
lion is nol compatible with the pub- 


lic good. Tt is nol the purpose of 
the Institute to extend the use of 
cotfon on a propaganda basis. Ap- 


peals to patriotism or to sectional- 
ism or (6 sympathy bring no perma- 
nent expansion in uses of cotton un- 
less the appeals are based on sound 
economic premises. We have sound 


premises, because cotton s0 
many important qualities which 
make if an essential, almost uni- 
versal, fabric. 

The matters outlined above ap- 
pear to me to inspire opportunities 
whereby the cotton textile indusirv 
feels this and welcomes and sup- 


ports the Instifute as an important 
instrument for effecting such im- 
provements, 


Wages Drop in Two Textile 


Industries 

The Department of Labor, through 
ihe Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
issued two bulletins on wages 
and hours of labor in the textile in- 
dustries, covering the period, 1910 
lo 1926, Bulletin +443, wages and 
hours of labor in woolen and wor- 
sted goods manufacturing, presents 
data for 1926 collected from 112 


\Teprosemtative mills, located in eight 
Kastern States, and covers 39,970.em- 
plovees. Bulletin 446 the 
goods industries. 

Steady Drop Since 1920. 

For the industry as a whole the 
average earnings per hour decreas- 
ed from 2.8 cents in 1920 to 53.8 
renis in 1924 and to 49.1 cents in 
1926. The for 1926 is 7.9 per 
rent lower than 1924 and 218 per 
rent lower than 1920, the yeak year, 
although still 176.5 per cent above 
Average full time earnings 
per week for all occupations com- 
hined decreased from $30.33 in 1920 
in 1924, and further to 
824.21 in 1926. 

Hourly earnings for male workers 


COVeTS 


figure 


in 1926 ranged from 28&8c for doffers 
'o 80.7¢ for loom fixers, and for fe- 
males from for doffers to 
for wool sorters. The full time 
hours per week for the industry de- 
Creaced f.om 55.9 in 1913 to 48.3 in 


1920, but since that time have gradu- 
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ally increased to 484 in 1922, 49.4 
in 1923, and 49.3 in 1926. 
Cotten Goods Earnings Fall. 
The study of the 
manufacturing industry, 
i146, covers 82.982 emplovees of 15! 
localfed in 12 States 
For all occupations in this indus- 


cotton-goods 
bulletin 


iry the average earnings per hour 
decreased from 48c in 19820 to 3c 
in 1922, increased in 1924 to 37.2¢ 
and dropped again in 1926 to 32.8¢. 
The average earnings per hour, al- 
though still 121 per cent above 19135, 
were 31.7 per cent less than 1920 
and 414.8 per cent less than in (924 
The average full time earnings per 
week decreased from $24.96 in 1920 


to $19.72 in 1924, and to S17.48 tn 
1926. 

Average earnings per hour of 
male empioyees in 1926 ranged from 
19¢e for fenders to for 
mule spinners, and for female em- 


plovees from 24.6c for spool ienders 


spooler 65.6 


and trimmers, to 41.{c for beamer 
fenders. The average full time 
hours per week dropped from 957.3 
in 1913 to 51.8 in 1920, but since that 
time have increased to 528 in 1922. 
53 in 1923, and 53.3 in 1926. 


Soft Coal Situation 


by Associnted 
York State urges 
its members to investigate the soft 
coal situation and quotes from an 
informant “who has an intimate and 
expert knowledge of what is trans- 
piring’ as follows: 

‘The bituminous coal strike 
not amounted to much in the 
of the public ; nevertheless. 
stocks are materially now than 
they were April 1. Indiana, Ilinois 
and Ohio are shut down tight. Ken 
and West Virginia pro 
ducing all of the coal thev 
hie of producing. 

‘The. best 


issued 


New 


\ bulletin 
Industries of 


has 


lexe 


are Capa- 


authorities believe tha! 


between now and September 15, an 
attempt will be made to close the 
northern West Virginia mines. If 


this occurs, coal prices will be very 
much higher. Even if it does nol 
eceur, coal prices will be somewhal 
higher than they are now There- 
fore, your storage should be full be- 
tween now and the 10th of Septem- 
her. We should keep ourselves in 
position where he can stay ou tof 
the market if it advances, for if a 
run-away market oecurs, it is alle- 


gether like. v that a large number 
of mine operators will sign up with 
the union at the old wage 
whereas if the price of coal can be 
kept within reason, 
will not sign up, 
hbankruptey to do 
have already stiffe we uree that 
you do not delay in placing orders 
fo fill you rs‘orage to capacity.” 


scale: 


these operators 
because if means 
prices 


St}. 


ned: 


Lower 
Power Costs 
and 
Increased 


day-in and day-out service provided. 


Atlanta, . Ga. Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Orleans, 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York. N 


La. 
Charlette, N. C. 


For Sale 
Saco-Lowell Bale Breaker 
18 foot feed apron automatic 
wilh Reeves variable speed 
device. 
1 Saco-Lowell Vertical Opener. 
Kitson 36” .Automatic Hoppers. 
Kitson 24” Automatic Hopper. 
Textile Machinery Exchange, 
Quick Delivery Box 1355 
Charlotte, N. 


with 


el 


vat 


MORSE, 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., 


\DRIVES 


a | PA 


Production ]-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to rre/s 


Driver, 1100 r. p.m.; Driven, 2 


OF r. p.m., 13 inch center: 


Replacing old-fashioned and wasteful Morse Drives are 98.6% efficient, posi 
methods of transmitting power, Morse tive, flexible, ideal for short centers 
as “— The Morse Rocker Joint substitutes 
Silent Chains have reduced power con- teen’ pet J 
rolling tor sliding friction, greatly re- 
nereased ducing wear and increasing chain life 
production, sometimes as much as 10%, Morse Transmission Engineers know 
_ is also possible through the efficient, how to apply the drive to any job. 


Consult the nearest office. 


U. S. A. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, 
San Franciseo, Cal. 
Louis. Mo. 

Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
Winnipeg. Man.. Can. 


1513 


Pa. 


TRADE MARK 


LOOM PICKERS 


GARLAND Merc. Co. SACO, ME. 
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LOOM HARNESSE 


and 


H.P.C.WARP DRESSING 


BEAT, 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 BWAY. N.Y. 


HART TO 


BEAT/ 
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Rayon Price Outlook 


Rayon prices are not likely to 
ehange on November 1, nor the re- 
mainder of the year, if the fore- 
east of a member of the Viscose Uo., 
proves well founded. This execu- 
tive expressed the opinion. that 
much benefit is bound to insure [o 
the industry if prices can be main- 
‘tained on even keel as long as it is 
possible to hold them unchanged. 
However, this is not the official 
view of the leading factor, and i! 
was poimted out that many things 
can happen between now and No- 
vember 1. 

The reason domestic factors are 
inclined to favor unchanged prices 
is to create the greatest amount of 
stability on which weavers and knil- 
ters, confronted with sharp fluctua- 
tions in sitk and cotton staple, can 
be influenced to expand the use. oft 
the fiber. 

Another reason ts that the produc- 
ers are anxious {o impress buyers 
with the fact that, though all trade 
conditions favor a rising market, 
varn houses will not take advantage 
of the situation to make manutfac- 
lurers pay more, but in return they 
are disirous of having the weaving 
and knitting trade abstain from in- 
sisting on reductions during tem- 
porary slack periods. 

Pointing out that business is a 
matter of give and take, the rayon 
producers are disposed to concede 
unchanged prices on. a very firm 
market if buyers will vo-operate 
with them during s.ow periods to 
abandon the practice of “bearing the 
lo force price-shading. 
course, the inexorable law of supply 
und demand is the keynote to the 
situation in the end, but it is assert- 
ed that if sellers can aflord to prac- 
lice magnanimity at this time there 
s no reason why yarn buyers can- 
not do likewise when things run in 
their favor. 

The continued firmness of values 
and exceptional statistical strength 
of the market are not questioned by 
authorities or manufacturers of fin- 
ished goods, who still find it diffi- 
cull to cover all their requirements 
from the limited output of domestic 
plants, and are therefore pressing 
importers for larger consignments. 
The Commercial Fibre Co., reports 
thal a heavy demand has developed 
lately from cotton mills. both Eas! 
South, particularly for 150 denier in 
all qualities. 

A member of the Viscose Uo. 
when questioned as to the increased 
demand for rayon yarn, remarked 
that there could not be an increase, 
80 far as they are concerned, be- 
cause they cannot seli more than 
they produce, and the full output 
Of the Viscose plants has been sold 
up several months, and right up to 
November 1. A number of mills 
are seeking to cover their November 
and December requirements in 
shaping up new spring lines, which 
are expected to maintain their 1927 
activity, and, while some may have 
succeeded in placing moderate com- 
mitments through the closing 
months, producers are averse to 
booking that far ahead until the 
price question is definitely settled. 

The situation in rayon is peculiar- 
ly different from other textile 


markel” 
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branches, in that buyers are willing 
and eager to anticipate several 
months ahead whereas, they can- 
not be induced to follow a similar 
policy in cotton, silk and wool. 
Credit is frankly given the rayon 
producers for not capilalizing the 
situation by attempting to make the 
manufacturers pay for the apparent 
shortage of nearby stocks. 

High cotton costs point to an ex- 
pansion in the use of rayon, which, 
al current attractive prices, which 
are actually below pre-war levels, 
presents enormous possibilities to 
line goods mills which may find it 
advantageous to use more rayon and 
less fine cotton staple in better 
grade fabrics. Incidentally, there 
has becn such a market pick-up in 
the utility of rayon in various knit 
goods lines, silk fabrics and woolens 


generally, that a steady expansion of 


liber consumption during the com- 
ing year seems assured. 
Premium Demand Resented. 

In some quarters of the market 
‘there is inclined to he some resent- 
ment over the fact that some mod- 
erale volume of stocks has reached 
jobbers and other resale sources 
which command a premium Ot 
or o¢ a pound on the principal sizes 
called for. At the Viscose Uo. of- 
tices, it was stated thal their orders 
from “second hands” have practicl- 
ly been completed, and that deliv- 
eres are no longer being made to 
resale concerns, but contined to le- 
yitimnate manutacturers. 

However, the producers have no 
way of preventing jobbers from get- 
ling supplies through certain manu- 
facturing houses which have been 
characterized as “speakeasies for 
the bootleggers.” In certain. in- 
stances it has been noted that manu- 
facturers who had volume orders 
with the producers, and were get- 
ling ample deliveries, could resell 
the fiber at a profit to those con- 
cerns Which needed it badly, but 
had failed to cover their require- 
ments earlier in the season. Other 
firms which.consume less yarn than 
they anticipated aiso resell at prem- 
jums. 

In view of the strong market silu- 
ation, some observers express skep- 
licism over reports that prices may 
remain unchanged through Novem- 
ber and December. In eertain quar- 
ters It is said that, reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding, an ad- 
vance of 5c or 10c a pound for Nov.- 
Dec.-Jan. deliveries is inevitable, 
unless imports continue heavy and 
serve to check the natural tendency 
toward higher domestic levels. 

Journal of Commerce. 


Carolina and Appalachian 
Power Hook-Up Completed 
The Carolina Power and Light 
Company, operating in the east-cen- 
tral part of the State, and the Ap- 
palachian Power Company, which 
operates extensively in southern 
and central Virginia, have now com- 
pleted physical connection of their 
lines, and power may flow from one 
system to the other as the need may 
arise. The connection makes possi- 
ble operation as one system, and 
either concern may come to the aid 
of the other with power in case of 
emergency. 


~ DEPENDENCE -- 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 

LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 

“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 
face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production 
“AKRON”’—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 


brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Outck! 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. O. Box No. 241 111-11th Street 
Greenville, S. C. Opelika, Ala. 


BETTER BOBBINS 


Warp bobbins, either straight or filling 
line. 


QUICKER SERVICE 


Card room bobbins, specified diameter, 
carefully gauged so that you will get 
best results. 


LASTING SATISFACTION 


Filling bobbins of all styles for plain or 
automatic looms with shellac finish or 
enameled, to meet any conditioning of 
the yarn. 


SPOOLS OF EVERY STYLE 


Manufactured of wood or vulcanized 
fibre with reinforcements to meet every 
requirement. 
CONES FOR WINDING 
MACHINERY 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 
731 Dutton Street, 
Lowell Massachusetts 
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Throughout the world where power 


weaving is employed 


Gum Tragasol 


Holds its place as a leader in sizing 


products. 


When mixed with a good grade of 
starch and tallow better weaving is 


assured. 


Allow us the privilege of a demonstration 


John P. Marston Company 


lmporters 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Chairman of the Board 


PRESTIGE 


Webster defines prestige as “influence de 
rived from past success "To be successful 
in one’s own line of endeavor, one must 
likewise be a factor in the success of his 
clients. Newburger’s prestige is the result 
of 33 years’ experience. Quotations sent on 


application 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


NEW BURGE 


COTTON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Vice-President 
NORMAN 
Secretary -Treasure! 


BROOKS. 


MONAGHAN, 


New Bedford Mills 
May Pool Selling 
To Protect Prices 


New Bedford, Mrss.—In order to 
combat the “ridiculously inadequate 
that have been ruling in the 
gray goods markets on various stan- 
dard types of plain woven fine cot- 
lon fabrics, and assure to the pro- 
ducers a fair return with a slight 
margin, the fine cotton goods manu- 
facturers of New Bedford may soon 
lake steps to co-operate more close- 
ly with each other on prices and 
quotations, and may even go to the 
extent of pooling their sales on cer- 
tain types of fabrics, so that quota- 
lions from the various individual! 
mills would be obtainable only 
through one central agency. 


prices 


The possibility of such action was 
several weeks ago by a 
prominent New Bedford cotton man- 
ufacturer and reports recently con- 
cerning the difficulties encountered 
by the tine goods mills in obtaining 
for their plain woven tabrics prices 
sufficient to cover bare production 
cost indicate a rapid crystallizing of 
sentiment favoring such action. 


stiggested 


“So long as buyers of goods can 
pay one producer against another, 
and can deception and 
downright m'srepreseniation in 
forcing down regardless o! 
production costs, there is little hope 
of the cotton mills reaizing any 
profit from the standard plain 
woven constructions on which there 
is keen competition,” said the treas- 
urer of one of the most widely 
known fine cotton goods mills in 
New Bedford. “The difficulty in 
working prices on such fabrics to 
higher levels, in keeping with the 
advance in staple cotton prices, 
really constitule a semous situation 
for the tine cotton goods mills be- 
cause the prices that have been 
ruling on such goods allowed vir- 
‘ually no profit margin, even when 
cotton were several cents a 
pound lower than they are now. if 
ihis continues the mills will be 
forced to take some concerted ac- 
(ion along the lines of co-operative 
selling of such goods or will have 
'o stop making them altogether.” 


resort iO 


prices 


Costs 


“The condition is partly due,” he 
continued, “to the mill men them- 
their too keen competi- 
tion with each other, their ruthless 
determination to get orders regard- 
less of the sacrifices involved. 
lhere is no real good accomplished 
by competition when it is carried 
to such a degree that prices are 
forced below cost. Buying would be 
great in the aggregate if 
prices were one or two cents a yard 
higher, there would be no appre- 
ciable difference in the price of the 
goods by the time it reached the ul- 
limate consumer, and the difference 
in the gray goods price would mean 
io the mills the difference. between 
ruin and prosperity. The buyers 
naturally are trying to get their 
real object is merely to make cer- 
fain none of their own competitors 
are able to buy gray goods any 
cheaper; their haggling, of course, 
is not aimed at squeezing the pro- 
dueer, even though that may be 
what they accomplished. If the milis 
volt together and quoted one price 


selves, LO 


JUSL as 


Thursday, September 8, 1927. 


and stuck to it, the buyers would 


offer very little objection to paying 
it, provided they could be certaia 
that everyone else woulda have to 


pay the same price. The result 
would be immediate stabilization of 
grav goods value and ali the bene- 
fils that would come from such a 
condition. 


Asked how the mills could thus 
get together on prices without com- 
ing into conflict with the Sherman 
law, the mill official said: “There 
is nothing in that law to prevent the 
various New Bedford mills from 
selling a portion of their product 
through a single agency, whether 
that agency be a man, a committee 
or an association. If all the quota- 


lions come from one place you 
would accomplish virtually the 
same result, even if there was a 
slight variation between the quota- 


lions on goods from certain specified 
individual mills.” 

Asked whether the mills have 
been considering any such plan, he 
said that such an idea had been sug- 
gested to the various mill men on 
several occasions and is now being 
talked over, with the idea of stabi- 
lizing the market for the various 
standard plaim-woven goods on ley- 
els which the mills will find are 
workable. 

W hile 


mills ate 


New Bedford fine goods 
accustomed to turn out a 


large volume of fancy and semi- 
fancy fabres, by far the bulk of 


their output on a yardage basis con- 
sisis of the plain woven goods, such 
as lawns, pongees, broadcloths. 
gandies, plain voiles, ox- 
fords, alpacas, cantons, etc. 


saleens., 


Sales of such goods are regulariy 
reported through the New Bedford 
Fine Cotton Goods Exchange, with 
the prices quoted and prices at 
which goods were sold. These re- 
ports, however, are made after the 
Lransaction, and in some instances 
it is then too late to remedy any 
damage done to the current market. 
A co-operative system of centraliz- 
ing both quotalions and selling ol 
such goods, it is claimed would sup- 
ply the firmness which the present 
market conditions require, 


Cotton and Silk Lead U. S.- 
Orient Trade 

Washington, D. C. Cotton and 
silk played leading roles in Amer, 
can trade with the Far East in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, ac- 
cording to a report compiled by J. 
H. Nunn, Regional Information Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, 
made public here. 

Raw cotton, valued at $153.118,000, 
was Outstanding among factors con- 
tributing to a gain of 8 per cent in 
exports over the 1925-1926 period. 
Raw and manufactured silk, on the 
other hand, quantitatively and in 
point of value, abetted a decline in 
‘otal imports in the period surveyed. 

Pertinent Details. 

Details by countries, 
pertinent to the textile 
are brought out in the 
follows: 

Japan, whose general position re- 
mained unchanged, nevertheless im- 
ported 45 per cent more raw cotton. 


especially 
industries, 
report as 
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Though much lower prices ruled, 
in the second semester, for raw silk, 
heavy requirements of domestic 
manufacturers were responsible for 
a gain of 2.2 per cent in total United 
States imports from Japan. 


Gains in China Trade. 


China during the year bought 
more than three times as much raw 
cotton as in 1925-1926. In return, a 
gain of 25 per cent in American pur- 
chases of raw silk stood out among 
factors raising general imports from 
164,193,000 to $176,.262,000. 

India’s imports from the United 
States increased by 40 per cent in 
the year surveyed. 

Two-thirds of this gain ts atiriput- 
ed to heavier sales of raw cotton to 
meet demand in Indian mills for 
more and cheaper raw material. 


General Statistics. 


The report also says, in general: 

“Five countries, Japan, Austrialia, 
China as a whole, the Philippines 
and India, accounted for 88.0 per 
cent, or 1 per cent more than las! 
year, of our total exports to the Far 
East. These also supplied 65.5 per 
cent of the total Oriental products 
imported, the remainder being fur- 
nished by New Zealand and the rub- 
spice, coffee and tin-pro- 
ducing countries. 

“During the fiseal year, nine of 
ithe countries in the Far East in- 
creased their purchases of American 
goods in ratios varying from 2.7 per 
cent on the part of Siam to 40 per 
cent for India. Malaya’s share 
showed a decline of less than one- 
half of 1 per cent, while New Zea- 
land’s declined 8.4 per cent. On the 
basis of actual inerease in value, 
Australia led, with India a close sec- 
ond and Japan third.” 


her. tea. 


Cotton Damask Production 
Higher 


Use of cotton table damask is in- 
creasing and production has neurly 
doubled since 1919, according [{o a 
study just completed by the New 
Section of the Cotton-Texlile 
Institute. Improved technical pro- 
cesses have not only increased the 
popularity of cotton damask but 
also have extended the uses and pro- 
vided new advantages for other tex- 
liles, 

The latest reports show 
that there were produced in this 
country in 1925 more than 53,000,000 
square vaids of cotton table damask. 
In 1919 Lhe output of coiton damask 
was 27,000,000 square vards; in 1921 
it was 43,000,000 square yards; and 
in 1923 it was 41,000,000 square yards. 


| 


CeNSUS 


Back of these figures lies a story 
of research and the prompt response 
Which large users of cotton damask 
made when the improved fabric was 


brought to their attention. Hotels. 
clubs, restaurants, hospitals, and 
similar institutions have been 


among the first to use the new col- 
lon damask in large quantities. Its 
use by these large consumers is 
Ssleadily growing. 

White cotton damask was intro- 
duced. into this country from Ger- 
many upwards of thirty years ago. 
Its advantages in competition with 
other table coverings were soon ap- 
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Lime 
was to im- 


parent, but manufacturers in 
realized their problem 
prove the product if they were to 
extend their markets. Inasmuch as 
the object of table coverings was [o 
combine beauty of finish, resistance 
io stain, and durability, the research 
hecame a study of finishing the fab- 
ric. 

That this study was successful ts 
increasingly apparent, for the ob- 
jectionable lint which was the chief 
obstacle to the extended use of col- 
ton damask, has been eliminated. 
The new cotton damask is so pro- 
cessed that there is a remarkably 
durable lustre and a resistance to 
stain which is quite new to cotton. 
Linting is no longer possible be- 
cause, cotton hairs which were 
loosened by laundering the old cot- 
ton damask are now, in effect, ce- 
mented together. 

Somewhat incidental to this im- 
provement of cotton damasks it has 
been found that other cotton fab- 
rics, similarly finished could be used 
advantageously for special purposes 

for nurses’ uniforms, sheets, and 
other hospital equipment where an- 
tiseptic cleanliness is of the utmost 
importance, 


Interesting Power Topics 
For the Textile Mill 


(Continued from Page 14) 


be kept in motion and  ~passed 
through the steam coils, the exhaust! 
from the coils or from the chamber 
being used for heating or other pur- 
may be profitable to at- 
lach superheaters, bul this is a point 
that should be looked into carefulis 
before any steps are taken since i! 
can be proved, that in many in- 
stances the use of a superheater is 
simply superfluous equipment that 
should not be used at all. It does 
nol produce any gain in the steam 
economy, bul rather adds a burden 
in first cost. 


pos’ ‘af 


Instead Of superheating the ex- 
haust steam where it is primarily 
a problem of attaining a certain high 
femperature it is frequently 
economical to simply apply a naked 
flame or to apply high pressure 
sfeam directiv to the heating 
face of the chamber. 

Cheap Coal is Most Expensive. 

In a recent discussion before the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers a prominent engineer 
cited an example where the cheap- 
es! coal was the most expensive. He 
stated that many kinds of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal have been 
tested in his plant. In the tests if 
was found that with bituminous coal 
the efficiency was 85 per cent where- 
as with anthracite it was somewhere 
between 75 and 80 per cent. It was 
necessary to pulverize the anthra- 
cile yery fine because of the diffi- 
culty in igniting and burning il. He 
also stated that in the construction 
of a certain plant the brick work 
alone cost as much as the boiler, be- 
cause the boiler was set 35 feet in 
the air. The anthracite would not 
operate the boilers at low capacity 
because the burners insisted on go- 
ing out. However they found that 
they can burn any grade of anthra- 
cite provided they mix it with 30 per 
cent of biluminous. 


sur- 


HART 
TO 


The Verdict is Unanimous 


DRESSING 
iS HART TO BEAT! | 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 BWAY. N.Y. 


and Washington. 


E. Eskridge, CA. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Low Round Trip Rates 


to 


Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


via 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Round trip fare Charlotte to Atlantic City, N. J., $20.60, to 
Niagara Falls $30.45. | 


Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to 
to October 6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 
Stop overs allowed on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and 
other information or apply to 


John T. West, DPA. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Norway iron used exclusively in 
our FLYER PRESSERS is the 
best obtainable. Many mills will 
use no other Flyer Pressers. 


No Hit or Miss 


Method 


The Stamina, Strength 
and Durability built into 
our FLYER PRESSERS 
are not the result of hit 
or miss methods of manu- 
facture, but are directly 
due to approved methods 
in manufacture, correct 
designing and the right 
kind of raw material. 


“Quality Features Built-in, Not 


Talked-in” 


Catalog on Reques: 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


| CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


| W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


| Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Seo. 


$8 

BEA 

| 

| 
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PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 


Points the way 
to security 


Leaders in industry find security for 
their property by installing Page 
Chain Link Fence around the boun 
dary lines 


Page Fence—with its distinctive 


square mesh—is impassable. It 1s 
sturdily constructed ol copper bear 
ing steel, heavily galvanized after 
weaving. All fittings are zinc coated 


to resist rust 
‘stimates Furnished 


Write or phone for a representative 
to call and submit plans and esti 
mates for enclosing your mill. We 
can furnish names of mills in your 
vicinity enclosed with Page Chain 


Link Fence. 


General Equipment 


Company 
1411 So. Mint St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Box 412 
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Why Some Mills Are 
Operated At a Loss 


Continued from Page 7 ) 


than they can look after right and 
gel production, especially in the 
weave room. On the other hand it 
very se.dom happens that the day 
help has enough to do to keep them 
employed regularly throughout the 
day. Here are two mistakes that 
are very costly and should be over- 
come or gol around Jn some way, as 
i piece worker with too many ma- 
chines is sure to make a great deal 
of bad work and lose production, 
While the day worker with not 
enough to keep him busy will kill a 
lol of time and become careless. In 
either’ case if proves costly to the 
mill. Generally speaking, all the 
irregularities in. a mill can be 
charged to poor management in 
some form. ff does not necessarily 
mean a poor lol of foremen or an 
mcompetent superintendent, al- 
though a good competent overseer 
is constantiy on the lookout for any 
improvement that can be made to 
increase the production, lower the 
improve the quality. He 
should not only be willing to do this 
bul Competent! lo do rf 


or 


The same is 
true of the superintendent. There is 
much toss mn some plants by not 
making the kind of goods best suited 
lo the equipment, and if the equip- 
ment does not suit the goods that 
commands the best price it should 
be changed to suit it. Ido not mean 
that a waste mill should be equip- 
ped to make print cloth or fancy 
weaves, bul it should be able to 
produce the best in its class at the 
lowes! possible cost per pound 

li il specializes in wales products 
it should be able to produce the best 
i its tine. The sameois true of the 
others lo better understand \ hat 
| have reference to when | say We 
shouid try lo make the kind of goods 
ihat command.the best price. 
have prepared or figured out Lhe 
organization tor three kinds of print 
cloth, and one of brown sheetings, 
ind a glance al it will explain what 
| mean, Note that the print goods 
are, or can be made with practicaily 
the same warp and filling and the 
nounds per loorn ihe Satrie, but the 
price per yard is different and also 
he price per pound. 


equipment by making a few minor 
adjustments and different harness 
and reeds, Now, using the same price 
cotton, and the quotations of the 
price of cloth at the time this article 
is written it can be seen at a glance 
ihat the looms will earn slightly 
more on the 72x76 39-inch 4.25 goods. 
and still more on the 80x80 39-inch, 
1.00. Yet either of these weaves can 
be made with the same equipment 
and the same wpavroll, and the 
change I have mentioned. 

Aside from the causes thai I have 
already mentioned, some mills run 
ata loss because of bad management 
in the finaneing, buving and selling. 
I believe in making a mill earn a 
good substantial profit by efficient 
management, economical buying and 
prudent selling and not through 
speculation, M. R. 


Ventilation in Textile Milis 


Continued from Page 10) 


given to the total quantities of heat 
generated in the room, in conjune- 
lion with the amounts which can be 
dissipated through various chan- 
nels. The following represent some 
of (he channels responsible for the 
introduction of heat to any class ol 
shed:—Heat from machinery; hot 
surfaces such as pipes and troughs: 
heat mtroduced by steam used for 
eonditioning: heat from solar radia- 
lion; body heat from operatives; 
heat from various accidental sources 

The principal 
dissipating channels are: Heat ex- 
tracted by ventilating air: heat car- 
ried away via walls, roof, and floor. 
The most important contributory 
source of heat in a weaving shed Is 
probably that derived from the ma- 
chineryv. The first practice resort- 
ed to tin order to obtain .a uniform- 
ly humidified atmosphere was by 
“degging.” or strewing of the floor 
with water—a practice which, al- 
‘hough detrimental to the health of 
the operatives and forbidden, satis- 
fies the great aim in the designing 
of a humidifving plant—namely, to 
obtain as homogeneous a morlsture 
content as possible. The next im- 
provement was effected by the in- 
stalling of water troughs, whereby 
evaporation supplied the necessary 
moisture to the air. This method 


holler-house 


Cloth Construction 


4% warp 6% size 40% filling 
Sivie 


Weight in grains of 1 yard of c'oth 
Warp contraction 

Filling contraction | 

Yards of warp in 1 yard of cloth 
Yards of Filling in 1 yard of cloth 
Grains of warp in 1 yard of cloth 
Grains of size in 4 yard of cloth 
Grains of filling in 1 vard of cloth 
Warp number 
Filling number 
Yds. per loom 100%, 
Lbs. per loom 100%, 
Price per pound middling cotton 
Price per yard of cloth 

Price per pound of cloth 

Margin or difference 

Giross earning per loom per day 


Judging from the pounds per loom 
it will be seen that either of these 
weaves can be made with the same 


160 pks. per min. 
160 pks, per min. 


Prints Prints Prints Sheetings 
64x60 72x76 SOx St) 
3814°5.35 39°4.25 39°4.00 36” 4.00 

1308 1647 1750 1750 
O.3% 6.6% 
9% O% 9% 

2587 3326 2117 

2517 3230) 3400 2354 
708 SO) 945 945 

738 WY 105 10D 
woe 658 700 700 

30.4 28.05 29.05 
10.1 10.9 40.09 27.90 
14.4 35.0 33.3 44.4 
8.5 8.2 8.3 8.3 
O18 0.18 0.18 O18 

O40 

38.79 39.31 10.0 36 

"20.79 21 2200 is 

$1.72% 74.7 1.82.6 149.4 

was subsequently modified some- 


what by placing steam pipes over 
the troughs further to accelerate 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Conventent for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“AILANTA” 


HARNESS 
“Quality and Service 
lhat Satisfes’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ stronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co... Richmond, Va. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


WHITINSA VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 
Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 


= 
| 
Americas 
Sirst 
cé i883 
| 
_ 
SPINNING RINGS | 
TWISTER RINGS. | | 
DIAMOND: INISH | 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS | 
AND 
Ky a. 
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THE 
IMPROVED 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 


Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


WOOD BOXES 
BOX SHOOKS 


Prompt Delivery—Low Prices 
Best Quality 


Write for Quotations 


ROBERSON-STRADER 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1900 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Becky Ann's Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariatte, N. C. 
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evaporation. The great disadvan- 
tage of such a system was the pollu- 
tion of such stagnant water by fy, 
‘dust, elec, The next endeavor tu ob- 
fain high degrees of humidity was 
hy the introduction of live steam, 
blown off through nozzles spaced a! 
infervals throughout the mill. In all 
probability if is the abuse of this 
svstem in the past that has created 
such determined agitation Dy weav- 
ers agains! humidity. Another 
method consists in blowing ai 
through distributing ducts and in- 
troducing steam at the entrance to 
such ducts. By this means there is 
no necessity for the presence of hot 
steam pipes within the shed, while 
high degrees of humidity can be 
quickly obtained. The air may De 
filtered and cooled if the ventilating 
air is previously drawn over mats 
or cool surfaces 

Generally speaking, however, the 
most modern types can be divided 
inte two classes, compressed-air 
systems and duct systems. In the 
case of the former the compressed 


air is delivered from a nozzle, or 


which is instantly atmosized to a 
fine mist-like spray. ‘So fine is fhe 
atomization that this spray is almost 
immediately absorbed by the sur- 
rounding air: but, while this sys- 
tem undoubtedly gives good results, 
it is by no means a perfect appl- 
ance. On the other hand, a duct 
system is one in which the au 1s 
salurated with moisture by a wash- 
ing process and then delivered into 
the room by mveans of a centrifugal 
fan. the air beme distributed by 
sheet-metal ducts. There are also 
svstems inh which the necessary 
atomization is effected by projecting 
a jet of water into the blades of a 
high-speed fan, when the air deliv- 
ered by the latter carries a:ong with 
it the atomized water.—Manchester 
Giuardian. 


Using Dyes To Cure 
Infection 


lise of dyes in the cure of blood 
poisoning already has had remark- 
ably successful results, if was an 
nounced by the Division of Chemis- 
try of -Medicinal Products of the 
American Chemical Society. 

The announcement quotes from a 
paper to he read’ next week at the 
meeting of the society in Detroit by 
Dr. Hugh M. Young, of the Brady 
Urological Institute, Baltimore. 

“Dyestuffs have proved mecreas 
ingly interesting on account of re- 
markable therapeutic properties, 
Dr. Young asserted. “At the Brady 
| rological Institute researches over 
a period of ten years have been 
made with hundreds of dyes. 

“Efforts have been made to find 
drugs that were germicidal. non- 
toxic, non-irritating and efficient in 
serum, urine, bile and other body 
fluids. Three new drugs have been 
produced of great value in certain 
infections, because of the penetra- 
lion afforded by the dye, and effi- 
cient germicidal effect. 

“More than 1,000 cases have been 
collected of local and general infee- 
ions with a high percentage of im- 
mediate improvements and many 
really remarkable apparent cures. 

“In some cases of blood pomoning 
where the condition was desperate 
the results have been remarkable.” 
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Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


A Card Grinder, although a small unit in 
the mill, is one of the most important. If 
your stock is to be carded properly, your 
cards must be ground correctly. Your cards 
cannot be ground for efficient service if 


your grinders do not run absolutely true. 


We have specialized in the manufacture of 
Card Grinding machinery sixty years, and 
maintain a thoroughly equipped repair de- 
partment. Send in your grinders which are 
not running properly. We can prolong their 


usefulness at comparatively small cost. 


TEXTILE GRINDING MACHINERY 


Heats 


relin Ave Newark,N. J} 
° ffalo- icago - 


LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 


No Loss of Production on 
All made exactly to your order. 
We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 
Dealers in 


SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 


Carolina Agents for 
American Bobbin Co. 


GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 
Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin. Cots 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St.,. New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


Cotton Yarns. Combed Peeler. Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co 
Weldon. N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., 
Wabena Mills. Lexineton, N. ©., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 

artanbure, 8S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills. 

‘amden, 8. C., Mille Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—Cotion prices were 
again advanced during the week as 
ihe cotton market went higher. The 
advance in wide prints was from 1 
io 1% cents a yard, print cloths and 
sheeltings were cent higher. de- 
nims a cent and a half, bed spreads 
i) per cent higher, bleached cotton 
and flannels were from 1 to 2 cents 
higher. Many other lines were ad- 
vanced and some withdrawn’ pend- 
ing the naming of higher prices. 

sales for the week were fairly 
large. Some buyers were inclined 
fo buy freely as the market went 
higher, others were interested ofily 
in their nearby needs. Toward the 
end of the week, many buyers were 
said to be waiting for the next gov- 
ernment crop report before placing 
orders ahead. 

Ginghams, chambrays, 
coverts, cheviots and further lines 
Of printed goods were advanced Fri- 
dav and many other advances are 
pending. Towels have been placed at 


lickings. 


value and bedspreads are very firm 
on higher levels. It is believed that 
mivances in wide sheetings will not 
be long delayed as sellers are not 
Keen on accepting current lists for 
later deliveries. Flannels are in a 
strong position and fancy blankets 
have been selling at higher prices. 
Buyers have begun paving the ad- 
vanced placed on printed 
goods this week. It is believed to 
be certain that further advances 
will be named on ginghams when 
spring lines are opened later in the 
month. 

Buyers are now beginning to pay 
higher prices for fine plain comb- 
some oO} the 
lawns and ponges are from %e to 
“cc a yard above the low points and 
still have as much more to go be- 
fore they are priced on a level thal 
will induce mills to take a chance 
with a higher cotton market on con- 
trac! deliveries. More buying of the 
very fine yvarn goods goes on 1n 
volles, organdies, dimities and fine 


hroadctotis. 


Prices 


ed varn cotton 


On print cloths a number of lots 
of hetween 1,000 and 5,000 pieces 
were covered on at full prices and 
a Tew constructions advances were 
paid On a tew wide cotlons: varia- 
Lions of up lo 2c a vard were noted, 
pending on the location of the avail- 
supply Karly deliveries were 
waned of tew styles and fifieults 
experienced in getting ihe required 
quantities. The mills that were 
Withdrawn continued so, inlending 
io remain so until after the govern- 
ment report comes out next week. 


\ fair volume of 60x48s sold for 
seplember-October delivery alt i%C 
and quick goods sold for the same. A 
lew substantial sales of 64x60s were 
made at 9c for later delivery and 
Yc was paid again for spots. Trad- 
ing on 8O squares was at i2c and a 
few 5%c for 8.20-yard, most mills 
holding for 6c. On inquiry 7e¢ was 
quoted on 44-inch 7.25-yard with No- 
vember 27-inch 64x60s sold at 63kc. 
Activity on 32-inch 64x60s was al 
7%C. 

None of the large quantities of 
sheetings sold as was the case on 
Friday when the bag trade took 
comfortable quantities. On 40-inch 
00-yard small sales were made at 


‘ec and on 40-inch 2.85-yard at 
it Buyers paid 8%c for 36-inch 
»-vard and 7%c and on 36-inch 5.50- 
vard. A larger amount of 40-inch, 
30-yard was taken at 11%c, 12¢, 
usually held for, Sales of 36-inch 
3.24-vard were made at 11%ec, 37- 
inch 3.50-yard 105 56x60 4-yard 
36-inch 12%c. Sales of 
o-vard were at 8«c. 


There has been no let-up in the 
receipt of small tire fabrie orders 
which have come to hand or the 
basis of 50e a pound for 23s 5-2 ply 
\ little has also been done on 
lenos and breakers at price levels 
which are low because of stock 
goods being sold. 


The Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket has not been as active the pres- 
ent week as for the previous weeks, 
due mainiy to the marking up -of 
prices in the attempt to keep on a 
parity with cotton prices. The de- 
mand for practically all styles of 
goods has continued in evidence, 
but buyers have been hesitant in 
meeting the advanced prices looking 
for the possibility of the next Gov- 
ernment cotton report, due on ‘Tues- 
day 


CoOrds. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-1in., 64x64s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s thle 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray g ds, 38%-in., 64x64s Ql, 
(array roods, OSx72s 1) 
Gray goods, 39-1n., 
Brown sheelings, 35-yard 
frown sh tgs, 4-vd., 56x60 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 14 
Tickings, 8-oz. 
Denims ....... 
Staple ginghams, 27-1n. 1) 
Kid finished cambrics Slea 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 


Duck Lug Straps 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson. Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


Leather Loom Pickers 


Established 1869 


HI 
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| The Yarn Market 


= 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The unsettled Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
Rs 31 
conditions in the yarn markets have = j9. 29 
caused trading to remain on a very 12s 33 
16 34 
restricted basis. The majority | of 
the varn consumers are not willing 24s 37 
to buy except on the hand to mouth a9. 41 
basis as they lack confidence Kt 47% 
present values. Many of them ex- - 
pect to stay out of the market until 50s _ 64 
after the next crop report. In mos! Part Waste Insulating Yarn. | 
instances buyers have paid full 
prices for the small quaniities they 10s. 1-ply and 3-ply 27 
9 
have been buying, although a few 
reports tell of price shading in this 20s. 2-ply 24 
market, The price list showed very 
ous 
little change on the whole during 
ihe week. There were some ther Ra 
hers and spin- 10s 33 
advances in some numbers and spin ? + 
68 
ners prices showed considerable ir- 
regularity. The rise in cotton yarn 20s 37 
prices in the past month has been sie Southern Single Chain Warps. -_ 
the greatest noted in vears. The ad- 
vance in 20s-2 warps has been fully = +f 
‘ 
8 cents a pound. Thirty days ago the a9. 36° 
price of 30-2 warps was 38 cents, 
26s 
while the same yarn is now quoted 4. 40 
at 44 to 45 cents. The quick up- 40s 48 
ward swing has naturally checked , Southern Single Skeins. Pa 
business and both buyers and spin- Se 304 
ners have been inclined to move 10s a1 
12s . oe 
ely 
very caullousiy. 14s 33 
Spinners have kept prices on 
S 
very firm basis and can see no Trea- 22 37 
son for lower prices at this time. 24s o 
26s of 
Sales of carded knitting varns ao. 39 
were made on a basis of 35c for 10s . Southern Frame Cones 
While many other spinners were 991, 
quoting severai cents higher. These 12s 33 
ligures compare with quotations 
month ago on similar quality yarn 18s 34 
of 28% cent basis 10s. Extra quality Hy, 
abe 
knitting varn has sold on the basis 24s | 37 
of for 30s which represents an 265 
268 
advance of seven cents from sales aps 4° 
‘ n mobpe ins, C= 
advances registered during this in- 
lerval give an idea of the problem 16s = 
confronting the manufacturer, to ad- 49. 5] 
just his goods prices a quickly 36s 5 
changing new yarn level. oe = 
Mercerized prices continued very 60s 76 
lirm during the week. The basic — a 
eount of 60s in the two-ply is con- Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
tinued to be quoted al 92c. In comb- om oa 
-~ 
mi singles 60s and 70s advanced 14s 29 
about 3c per pound. The former 18s 
quoted at 78 to 80e and the latter al 950. 44 
8S fo “0c. Eighteens are quoted at 24s 47 
‘4 to 46c. 
The price list below is lower than 22s 53 
most spinners are quoting, and ac- i zs 
curate prices are very difficuit to 38s aM 
quote under present conditions: 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 60s 7h 
31 70s 
1Os 22 Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twis 
12s 33 Skeins—Two-ply. 
16s 34 16 
20s 36 228 7 
24s 37 48 
ate 38 20s 2 
20s 41 36s 
10s 51 40s 67 
410s ex 53 45s 74 
50s 64 76 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 


William & York Wilson, Inc. Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Rock Hill, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers 


’ We have personal representative in the West to find the cotton which mills 
inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


the Cotton to the Knitter” 


> 


‘ 
~ + 
~ 


- 


(Copyrignted, 


American Yarn 
& Processing Company | 


General Office | 
MOUNT HOLLY rie NORTH CAROLINA | 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS_  ; 


of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 

When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE | 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and - 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, | 
these being as uniform as it is humanly possible | 


throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in 
charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 
this special work. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY. 
General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters 
Framingham, Mass. Warp lying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 

_ High Speed Warpers 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering fhe spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, W. C. 
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Wanted 

(senera! Super niendent for cot- 
fon and silk hosiery mills (nol 
full-fashioned Must have un- 
blemished record and best cre- 
dentiais as to capability and re- 
hability. Fine opportunity for the 
right man. Address Hosierv, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin 


Wanted 


To buy used Whitin and Howard 
& Bullough card flats. Write P. 
O. Box 460, Charlotte, N. C., quot- 
ing price and delivery. 


Wanted 
Young single man who is familiar 
with Bov Seout work “and can 
teach small band composed of 
ninior bows and Must he 
good musician and interested mn 


Rov Scout work. HH you cannot 
fornish first-class references do 
not app.y H. M care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
To get in touch with a Textile 
Supply Representative that trav- 
els the State of Georgia, who will 
consider taking on another tex- 
file account {) Rox 243. (izreen- 
ville. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 564 Glenn St., S. W.., Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale 

| Atherton Single Beater Breaker, 
i Atherton Intermediate Picker. 
i Kitson Finisher, 40-inch, 1 12x6 
spindle, 4 Gordan Hay Machines, 
hoy per attached. Willinca Gotton 
Miils. Mametta, Ga 


Wanted 
To get in touch with a Textile 
Supply Representative that trav- 
els the State of Alabama, who will 
consider taking on another tex- 
tile account. P. O. Box 243, Green- 
ville, S. C 


Wanted 


Posilion as overseer ol spinning 
and twisting or spooling, warping 
and winding Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Clean habits. Best of ref- 
erences. Address S. W., care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inoh per insertion 


MANAGE CHA 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


MANUFACTURE 


Underwear. and 


Suits. Sweaters. ets 


Rubbe 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 
For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
‘orsets ‘ Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 
ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimmine and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., VU. &S. A. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alan Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. L. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Slasher and Striking Combs, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


1. AWRENCE, MASS. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


the Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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